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PLANNING CIVIC EDUCATION OF ADULTS’ 


Joun W. S 


TUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Difficult, indeed, are the duties of citi- 
zenship in these times. To select representa- 
tives, to appraise leaders, to judge the wis- 
dom of local, national, and international 
B policies, are obligations requiring civic 
vision of a high order. 

How can adequate public enlightenment 
Hbe guaranteed? The public is assailed on 
all sides by conflicting propaganda. Spe- 
cial interests urge their claims, each insisting 
that it represents the public good. The 
channels of information are crowded. How 
can the public equip itself to make intelli- 
gent decisions between the false and the 
true? 

This is a problem laid on the doorstep 
of the schools. Believing that knowledge 
is power, Americans look to their schools 
even more than to legislatures when they 
feel the need for power to overcome ob- 
stacles, 

Passing events make clear that even the 
most progressive purposes and efficient 
techniques in schools for the nation’s chil- 
dren are no longer adequate for preparing 
boys and girls in the span between the 
sixth and the eighteenth year. Educators 
cannot crowd into that brief period all the 


knowledge, ideals, habits, sense of civic 


1 Based on 
This manuser: 
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responsibility, and familiarity with the 
right use of governmental machinery which 
adults must now possess as a proper equip- 
ment for life in a modern democracy. 

It is the adult population which we must 
supply with new weapons so that it can 
defend itself against conflicting propaganda 
and pressures organized with calculated 
skill by special interests. Since the hope 
of successful living in a democratic gov- 
ernment depends on the enlightenment of 
the adult group, plans for public enlighten- 
ment must be adapted to the leisure of 
adults. 

Fortunately, long hours are becoming a 
thing of the past in most industries. Will 
the individual citizen devote a portion of 
his leisure to keeping himself an intelli- 
gent citizen? What modes of education can 
we contrive to make it easy and enjoyable 
for the citizen to use some of his leisure 
to make himself a more able citizen? 

If we are to have that trained civic in- 
telligence, that critical open-mindedness 
upon which the practical operation of a 
democracy must rest, we must soon take 
steps to establish throughout the nation an 
impartial, comprehensive, systematic, co- 
ordinated, and competently managed sys- 


a manuscript giving a detailed account of the Des Moines Public Forum and a survey follow-up. 
ipt, entitled The American Way, has just been published by McGraw-Hill Company. 
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tem of public forums, publicly supported 
and publicly administered. 

We should be as thorough in our pro- 
vision of educational machinery for the 
development of civic intelligence among 
adults as we are in our plans for teaching 
the three R’s to children, and as careful 
to perform this necessary function of edu- 
cation in a democracy as any efficient pri- 
vate business is to plan for complete under- 
standing of its purposes and policies on the 
part of those who determine its future. 


How Pustic Forums ContriBuTE TO 
EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


Public forums make certain definite con- 
tributions to effective citizenship. 

They make available to all citizens im- 
partial analyses of national and interna- 
tional problems which could otherwise be 
obtained only by extensive reading. 

They place at the service of the adults of 
the community experts who are trained in 
the art of impartial analysis of complicated 
issues. 

They continue through adult life to stim- 
ulate the habit of learning. We once 
thought that only the young could learn; 
now we know that adult experience makes 
learning more effective. 

They encourage Adults to consult more 
intelligently the information available to 
them in printed form. Through reading lists 
prepared in codperation with public li- 
braries and presented and frequently re- 
ferred to by forum leaders, adults are 
encouraged to read more widely and effec- 
tively. 

They create a new teaching profession, 
the profession of forum leadership, with 
both scholarly training and the ability to 
apply the best available knowledge to the 
solution of the practical problems of na- 
tional life. 

They develop among adults the tech- 
nique and habit of discussion. Not only do 
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forums become stimulating arenas in which 
opinions are exchanged, but the forum habit 
carries over far beyond the “forum hour.” 

In general there are two main reasons 
why a carefully planned program through 
which the adults of the nation may con. 
stantly study governmental and social prob- 
lems will produce even greater values to 
the nation than the study of the same sub- 
jects in the schools now organized only 
for children and youth: 

1. Adults, being more mature by virtue 
of previous educational advantages, physical 
growth, and extended experiences, are more 
able to comprehend the significance of the 
real issues of American life and are there- 
fore more serious in accepting the responsi- 
bilities for the discovery of new ways of 
improving the conditions under which they 
must live. 

2. Whereas organized schooling for the 
vast majority of citizens continues for a 
period of only twelve or thirteen years (from § 
the age of five up to seventeen or eighteen), 
the obligations of adulthood run through 
whole decades, or for as many as fifty or 
sixty years. The importance of organized 
schooling for children and youth is not 
minimized nor is the importance of social 
studies in the high schools overlooked as 
a valuable underpinning for the structure 
of adult civic competence. But it is in this 
enlarged area of education that we must 
find our real hope that the investments in 
education during childhood and youth will 
be capitalized for the benefit of the nation 
through progressively comprehensive study 
of our social order and its problems by the 
great mass of adult citizens. 


Tue INcEPTION OF THE Des Moines 
Forums 


In November, 1932, at the request of the 
superintendent of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
public schools, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, through the American Associa 
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tion for Adult Education, made a grant of 
$125,000 to the public schools of Des Moines 
to finance an experimental program of 
public forums. The experiment was to 
continue through a five-year period. 

The Des Moines Public Forums were ac- 
cordingly organized and opened to the pub- 
lic in January, 1933. They are now in their 
third year. 


Wuat THE Des Mornes Pus tic 
Forums ARE 


The public forums of Des Moines are 
simply open meetings, held on a regular 
schedule throughout the year, usually in 
school buildings, at which professional lead- 
ers, who are adult educators, present cur- 
rent social, economic, or political problems 
and help to guide the discussion of these 
subjects by those who have voluntarily as- 
sembled for this purpose. The meetings 
are not formal classes. There is nothing 
@ of the usual academic administrative abra- 
cadabra. Any person may attend. There 
are no textbooks, no assignments to be read, 
no recitations, no tests or examinations. 
There are no enrollment fees. 

In brief, the essentials of a public forum 
are: (1) an assemblage of people, (2) a 
capable leader, (3) an important subject of 
current interest for discussion. 

The general objectives are: (1) exchange 
of information and point of view; (2) de- 
velopment of tolerance and open-minded- 
ness, based upon practice in a kind of criti- 
cal thinking which establishes habits of 
caution in accepting conclusions. This type 
of thinking and analyzing creates a de- 
sire to search for more definite evidence be- 
fore a tentative conclusion becomes a con- 
viction. 

In greater detail, the objectives may be 
stated as follows: 


1. Through expert explanation and interpre- 
tation by a trained leader, and exchange of 
views among members of a group, the forums 
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are intended to extend into the adult life of 
the community the kinds of opportunities for 
Jearning more about our complicated social 
order that are now generally provided in or- 
ganized education. 

2. The forums supplement what an adult 
may do individually through travel, reading, 
private study, listening to radio programs, and 
informal discussions within the small circle of 
his family or immediate associates. 

3. The forums force out into the open, under 
the clear light of critical and impartial ex- 
amination, the vital political issues of the day 
and trace their relation to economic and social 
problems, thus making it more difficult for 
demagogic politicians to win popular approval 
and lending encouragement to the more sin- 
cere and intelligent citizens to enter the politi- 
cal arena. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
Des Moines Pusiic Forums 


The public forums of Des Moines are 
under the general direction of the board 
of directors of the Des Moines public schools 
and are, therefore, answerable to the public 
opinion of the community through that 
board. This is an essential characteristic of 
democratic education in the United States 
which has consistently made the manage- 
ment and control of public education largely 
a function of local government. The board 
of education, through its superintendent of 
schools, is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the forums as an integral part of 
the public school system of the local com- 
munity. 

Leaders. The board of education, upon 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, employs experienced and compe- 
tent forum leaders who are elected as mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the schools in 
accordance with the same general policies 
and procedures as are applied in the election 
of the elementary and secondary school 
teachers of the city’s public schools. 

The average forum leader at Des Moines 
has been paid the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $5,800 for 36 weeks of full-time 
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service, which requires the leader to con- 
duct five meetings each week. The impor- 
tance of well-paid leaders cannot be over- 
emphasized. Of incompetent thinking, 
uninformed opinion, and rambling talk, we 
already have too much. We now need ex- 
pert and impartial leadership in public dis- 
cussion. This can be secured only by recog- 
nizing its high value and by paying enough 
to attract to it and hold in it superior men 
or women, well trained for the vitally im- 
portant service which they are to render. 
Furthermore, forum leadership demands so 
much time and energy and such rare quali- 
ties of scholarship and social justice that it 
would be both unfair and impracticable to 
expect public forums, as systems, to suc- 
ceed by depending upon “volunteer” local 
leaders. 

Some of the Des Moines leaders have 
been full-time resident leaders. Others have 
come to the city to conduct five or six 
forums each week for different lengths of 
time ranging from three to seven weeks. 

Time for the Meetings and Its Distribu- 
tion. Most of the meetings have been 
scheduled for the evening hours, between 
7:45 and 9:15, except the “city-wide” 
forums, which open at the same time but 
close at 9:45 p. m., With few exceptions, 
all meetings are held in public school build- 
ings. Last year some meetings were also 
scheduled for the afternoon hours on the 
theory that mothers unable to attend in 
the evening might avail themselves of the 
afternoon forums, but these meetings were 
discontinued this year as they were not suf- 
ficiently well attended to justify their con- 
tinuance. Two luncheon forums are being 
held each week this year and are proving 
very successful as meetings for business 
and professional men and women. 

While there are no rigid regulations gov- 
erning the way in which the time is to be 
used in the Des Moines neighborhood and 
central forums, the general plan has been to 
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divide the period approximately as fol. 


lows: 


15 minutes for discussion of “spot news,” that 
is, items of interest to the group which hay 
developed in the current of affairs since the 
previous meeting. 

45 minutes for the presentation of the scheduled 
subject by the leader. The leader some. 
times uses charts or other visual aids dur. 
ing his lecture. 

30 minutes for general discussion of the sub. 
ject. This time is devoted to answering ques. 
tions, and to eliciting general discussion by 
the audience of the issues raised in the 
forum leader’s lecture, or of comments made 
by members of the group. 


The development of worth-while discus 
sion is a problem of no mean importance, 
The cynical will say that the pooling of 
mass ignorance will never result in mas 
enlightenment. But the experience of de 
mocracy shows the shallowness of such com- 
ment. Reluctance to participate at firs 
gradually gives way to the cautious asking§ 
of questions which will not seem to put the 
comfortable burgher too much on record 
with his neighbors. Then, as confidence 
grows, and under the encouragement of the 
forum leader, members of the group freely 
express their opinions. Finally some bold 
souls may be led to take direct issue with 
the forum leader himself. Then democracy 
is really at work in education. Mass in- 
telligence has its contribution to make, and 
mass ignorance breaks down under discus 
sion, expert information, and stimulus to 


thought and reading. 
NEIGHBORHOOD Forums 


The Des Moines forums are essentially 
an experiment in mass education for civit 
literacy. Consequently, an attempt has bees 
made to reach all sections of the city- 
those residential sections inhabited by the 
business and professional classes, and thos 
sections in which working men and womel 
of the industrial classes predominate. Tht 
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aim has been to provide a leaven through- 
out the whole lump of adult think- 
ing in matters social, economic, and po- 
litical. Consequently, in a city of 144,000 
people, having 62 square miles of territory 
in its school district, and 60 school build- 
ings, most of them located within easy 
walking distance of their respective constitu- 
encies, it was arranged to provide approxi- 
mately 25 forum centers, called neighbor- 
hood forums. 

In these centers meetings are scheduled 
fortnightly. Schedules are published for 
eight- or twelve-week periods in advance 
so that persons wishing to follow through 
a definite series of topics discussed by a 
certain leader may adjust their personal 
schedules accordingly. 


CENTRAL Forums 


Besides the neighborhood forums it has 
been found advantageous in Des Moines 
™ to establish other forums, designated as 
°@ “central forums,” held each week in each 
of five sections of the city, and meeting in 
the high school or junior high school 
building. These central meetings are not 
any more important to the success of the 
forum enterprise than are the neighborhood 
meetings. If all forum leaders were now 
available for longer periods of service, cen- 
tral forums would probably be dispensed 
with entirely and reliance placed upon the 
regular fortnightly neighborhood forum 
meetings. 

Typical subjects discussed in the 1933 
forums and a few of the leaders were: 


_ Tueme: Prosperity through Panaceas. Sub- 
jects: “Technocracy: What is It?” “Is Pros- 
perity a Myth?” “Can We Plan for America?” 
Leader: Dr. Lyman Bryson. 

Tueme: Problems of Agriculture. Subject: 
“The Allotment Plan: Its Effect upon Des 
Moines Citizens.” Leader: Henry A. Wallace. 

Teme: Government’s Role. Subjects: “Has 
Democracy Collapsed?” “Can the Government 
Give Us a New Deal?” “Do We Need a New 
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Political Party?” Leader: Dr. Carroll H. 


Wooddy. 
Ciry-Wipe Forums 


Finally, mention should be made of the 
so-called “city-wide” forum meetings which 
have been a regular part of the program, 
beginning the second year. These meetings 
are held in the largest senior high school 
auditoriums each Monday night during the 
winter season. No other competing forum 
meetings are scheduled on this night. To 
the city-wide forums are brought outstand- 
ing lecturers on current problems to appear 
usually but once during the season. The 
distinguishing feature of the city-wide 
forum is the provision of a “panel” consist- 
ing of five or six townspeople and the resi- 
dent forum leaders who sit on the platform 
and after the lecture engage the speaker 
in discussion primarily for the benefit of the 
audience. This modification of the so-called 
panel-discussion technique is an effort to 
provide the audience with a carefully 
planned safeguard against the easy im- 
position of unchallenged ideas. With the 
provision of this safeguard, greater freedom 
may be exercised in bringing to the forum 
platform avowed partisans engaged in the 
open advocacy of programs of action. 

Microphones connected with the public 
address system are used by members of the 
panel so that all persons, even in a large 
audience, can hear all of the discussion. 

It is realized that the city-wide meetings, 
while somewhat more spectacular than the 
others, are not, and cannot be, in any sense 
the heart of the forum program. It is 
from the neighborhood forums—and to only 
an intermediate degree from the central 
forums—that the greatest values come. 

During the 1933-34 season, 556 neighbor- 
hood and central forums and 22 city-wide 
forums were held in Des Moines; this year, 
up to the present writing, 538 neighborhood 
and central forums and 15 city-wide forums. 
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“Spot News” Discussep By LEADERS 


At all neighborhood meetings and in 
many of the central forums the first 15 min- 
utes of the period is used for the discussion 
of “spot news,” the most recent happenings 
which have not been scheduled for consid- 
eration. The leader ascertains by a show 
of hands the subjects which the majority 
of the members of the group would like to 
discuss. Then, during the time allowed, the 
leader makes brief comments and encour- 
ages participation by the audience as a 
means of interpreting, even though briefly, 
the salient conditions underlying the issues 
or involved in the subjects chosen. 


ATTENDANCE AT THE Forums 


The response to the opportunities af- 
forded by the public forums has been en- 
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thusiastic beyond all expectations. A hous. | 


to-house adult education survey conducted 
in January, 1934, disclosed the fact tha 


approximately 13,000 different people in an j 


enumerated adult population of 76,000 had § j 


attended one or more forums during the| 
first nine months of operation. In shor, | 


17 per cent of the total adult population 


of Des Moines availed themselves of thes | 


opportunities for education. 
The public forums of Des Moines wil 


set a pattern for the organization, under | 


public school auspices, of a system of edu. 
cation for adult civic literacy, community. ; 
wide in its scope, free from the taint of f 
propaganda, answerable to the people, and | 
dedicated to the development of tolerance, | 
understanding, and codperative good will | 


among the masses of citizens. 


RECREATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


KaruarinE F. Lenroor 


Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


Many theories of the causation of de- 
linquency and crime have been advanced, 
only to be discounted as inadequate. Most 
students of the subject agree that there is 
no unit cause, but that a large number of 
factors combine to produce those individual 
and social maladjustments which lead to 
conflict with accepted standards of conduct 
as defined by law and enforced by public 
authority. Studies of the lives of juvenile 
delinquents and of adult criminals have 
shown that, for the most part, they are in- 
dividuals who from earliest childhood have 
lacked opportunities for satisfying human 
relationships and for adventure and achieve- 
ment in socially acceptable channels. Life 
experiences for these persons have been de- 
structive, not creative, and their delinquent 


conduct has been for them a means of ¢ 
cape or an avenue to recognition, leader 


ship, and power, albeit perhaps in an ur 
derworld. 

In a study of 1,000 juvenile delinquents, 
made in the city of Boston by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, harmful use of leisure time 
was reported for 93.4 per cent of the casts; 
75.2 per cent of the boys had never belonged 
to supervised clubs, such as Y. M. C. A 
clubs, Boy Scout troops, school centers, s¢t- 
tlements, church clubs, or vocationd 
classes. In a study of 751 boys who had 
been committed to state institutions for 
juvenile delinquents, it was found that only 
15 per cent of the boys for whom informs 
tion as to neighborhood conditions was ob 


tained had lived in neighborhoods rated 


=o oo 


— — & 
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- lf as good, while 46 per cent came from neigh- 


borhoods in which they had been exposed 
to a variety of destructive influences, At 
D the time of the study, of those for whom 
} information was obtained as to their recrea- 
tional activities, 61 per cent reported that 
they were not affiliated with any groups 
such as social clubs, Y. M. C. A, Boy 
Scouts, or with fraternal organizations. 
) Area studies by Shaw and others have pic- 
tured vividly the types of neighborhoods 
) where juvenile delinquency is most preva- 
+ lent. 
~~ In the study of 500 older delinquents 
[| made by the Gluecks and published under 
\) the title, 500 Criminal Careers, it was found 
§ that of 510 men who had been committed 


ill |@ to the Massachusetts Reformatory, only 81 


(15.8 per cent) had belonged to any social 
club or organization for the constructive 
use of leisure. In commenting on these 
figures the Gluecks say: 


These figures indicate that the vast major- 
ity of the young men whose careers we are 
retracing had not been absorbed into any of 
the numerous organizations existing for con- 
structive leisure activity prior to their sentence 
to the Reformatory. They may therefore be 
assumed not to have developed that loyalty to 
and interest in a legitimate group or circle 
“that counts for something,” which is often 
one of the strong bonds between the indi- 
vidual and law-abiding society. Instead of this, 
loyalty was expended upon some antisocial 
group. Without moorings to a wholesome club 
or small circle possessing legitimate ideals 
and objectives, without absorption in its plans 
and activities, without the opportunity for the 
healthful expenditure of energy, without de- 
velopment of the sense of “belonging,” these 
youths drifted into companionship with others 
equally deprived and unattached. 


The later study by the Gluecks of 500 
delinquent women, based on persons who 
had been committed to the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women, showed that only 
about one-fifth of the girls had any construc- 


tive recreations or interests at any time prior 
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to their commitment to the Reformatory 
and that during adolescence at least 87 per 
cent of the girls were associating with young 
people whose influence must have been 
detrimental. With reference to the play and 
recreational life of these girls, the Gluecks 
point out that 


During childhood 23.9 per cent of our girls 
played in alleyways, hung about the streets, 
frequented the movies, or idled around fac- 
tories or army camps and other places entirely 
unsuitable to the recreational needs of children. 
During adolescence there enter into the picture 
cheap cafés and restaurants, houses of ill fame, 
pool-rooms, commercialized dance-halls and 
skating-rinks, disreputable hotels, and cabarets, 
no less than 81.1 per cent of the girls fre- 
quenting such places. The effect of these recrea- 
tional outlets on the lives of our girls during 
their formative and impressionable years can 
well be imagined, though it cannot be pre- 
cisely gauged. 


The effect of the depression upon the be- 
havior of children and young people is a 
question as to which there is much specu- 
lation but little reliable and objective evi- 
dence. It is known that many thousands 
of boys and some girls have escaped from 
intolerable conditions at home by taking to 
the road and joining the large army of 
transients for whom the Federal and state 
governments are making provision in the 
transient camps and shelters. Among the 
most important present-day measures af- 
fecting youth are these efforts to provide 
for transients in a constructive way through 
case work service and camps that combine 
work, education, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. The C.C.C. camps are also mak- 
ing a great contribution to the problem of 
unemployed young people by offering young 
men creative experiences which include 
useful employment, recreation, and some 
educational opportunities. Although in a 
number of places special attempts have 
been made to provide emergency education 
and to strengthen recreational opportunities 
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to meet the needs of the unemployed, as- 
sistance having been given in these projects 
through the emergency work program of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, on the whole comparatively little is 
offered to young people in their own com- 
munities which would help them to de- 
velop interests and activities that might 
meet their needs while they remain at 
home. 

Statistics of children appearing before 
the juvenile courts, as reported to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from areas representing 
about one-fourth of the total population of 
the country, indicate slight decreases in 
1932 and 1933. These may be due in part 
to diminished public attention to what may 
appear to be relatively minor problems of 
conduct, and to general awareness of cur- 
tailment of resources for care outside the 
child’s own home. On the other hand, 
some of the decrease may perhaps be at- 
tributed to diminished temptation to get 
and to spend, in a period when economy 
and deprivation are the general lot. What- 
ever the significance of these juvenile court 
figures, which are only surface indications 
of the prevalence of the more serious be- 
havior problems of boys and girls, it is clear 
that the consequences of poverty and un- 
employment are far-reaching, and may re- 
sult in greatly increased social demoraliza- 
tion, vagrancy, and crime. Overcrowded, 
insecure homes, where boys and girls can 
have no privacy; meager allowances for 
food; shabby, inadequate clothing; irritable, 
worried fathers and mothers, perhaps un- 
able to understand why the young persons 
cannot find a job and thus contribute to 
the family support—such situations are 
back of the transient youth on the road and 
the discouraged, thwarted boys and girls 
at home. 

Recent studies made by the Children’s 
Bureau of certain neighborhoods in four 
cities, covering families receiving relief and 
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families which, despite greatly reduced ip. 
comes, have been able to get along withou 
relief, and other studies of boys and girls 
who have left school within the past year 
or two years, show the great need of many 
of these young people for work, for further 
education adapted to their particular needs, 
and for participation in organized recrea- 
tional programs. Most of these young peo- 
ple have shown an amazing degree of p- 
tience and courage. Some have left home, 
A few, in comparison to the total number, 
have become involved in gang depreda- 
tions and unlawful adventures, or have en- 
gaged as individuals in delinquent activi- 
ties. 

For example, Peter, aged 14 years, is a 
truant and has been in juvenile court twice 
for stealing. He says he will not go to 
school because he has no books. Several 
years ago Peter spent six months in an in- 
stitution. Now the family lives in a cdl- 


ored neighborhood and Peter has to gof 


some distance to school. In his own neigh- 


borhood he is not allowed to play with the F 


other boys, nor is he allowed to use the 
playground equipment in a nearby school 
yard, because he is over fourteen years of 
age. “I'd like to play football,” he said, 
when interviewed, “but I can’t. 
ball, nothing to play with. Sometimes | 
just sit around and watch the children on 
the playground.” Peter likes the movies, 


but has no money for admission, so some- | 


times he steals coal from the railroad and 
sells it. In the past year and a half he has 
been arrested three times for stealing articles 
which he intended to sell. 

Virginia, a colored child 13 years old, 
lived with her mother and stepfather in 
a poor section of a large city. She had 
left school when in the fifth grade, and 
had refused to return. Although the par- 
ents, much of the time, knew nothing of her 
associates or her whereabouts, they refused 
to let her go to a public playground, which 
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RECREATION AND DELINQUENCY 


was some distance from home. She had 

never taken part in any community recrea- 

tion activities and looked to the streets and 
the dance-halls as her escape from unhappy 
home and school situations. 

In setting up a joint project for the pre- 

vention and treatment of juvenile delin- 

quency in one district in Chicago, approxi- 
mately a mile square in area, the Children’s 

Bureau and the University of Chicago in- 

cluded provision for the development of 

wholesome group activities as well as for 
providing skilled individual study and 
treatment of children whose behavior in 
home, school, or neighborhood was such 
as to bring them to the attention of of- 
ficial agencies. It was recognized that the 
types of recreational activities provided 
would have to reach the children in close 
proximity to their homes and at the point 
of their own interests and desires—for de- 
linquents are recruited largely from those 
groups to whom the usual type of organ- 
ized club or group activities does not 
5 appeal. In the development of these recrea- 
tional projects the services of leaders em- 
ployed under the emergency work program 
of the relief administration have been uti- 
lized. 
| Studies of areas having high delinquency 
rates have led to the development of vari- 
ous area or community projects in which 
organized recreational activities have been 
featured. 

The Los Angeles Coérdinating Councils 
have developed an extensive program of 
bringing together the educational, protec- 
tive case work, and group work resources 
on a district or community basis and uti- 
lizing emergency work projects, both for 
canvassing the recreational needs of the 
young people and for providing leadership 
in play and recreational activities. The Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court reports that through 
this program the worst district in the city, 
measured by the juvenile delinquency rate, 
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so reduced its delinquency problem that it 
moved from first to ninth place in relative 
rank and established a rate comparable to 
that of one of the best residence districts. 
The primary objective of the Los Angeles 
program, however, is not to reduce delin- 
quency but to enrich the possibilities for 
satisfying living in the areas served. 

In the lives of delinquent children lack 
of security and understanding at home and 
serious school retardation are characteristic. 
Recreational programs must be developed 
with full understanding of the background 
and needs of these children, and must uti- 
lize natural groupings and associations. The 
possibilities of bringing individualized edu- 
cational and social case work programs into 
relation with organized group activities and 
avocational interests are still, for the most 
part, to be explored. The values and dan- 
gers of certain forms of commercialized 
recreation must also be considered in plan- 
ning for the leisure-time interests of chil- 
dren. Valuable information about children 
and the movies has been made available 
recently through the Payne Foundation 
studies. 

Except in a few places serious efforts 
have not been made to organize commu- 
nity-wide or county-wide programs for pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency and the development of whole- 
some interests, activities, and attitudes on 
the part of boys and girls. Children and 
young people in crowded city areas, and in 
the smaller towns and rural communities 
as well, need to be considered in such plan- 
ning. The development of such programs 
constitutes one of the most hopeful and 
challenging tasks in the whole realm of 
social planning. Their success or failure 
will exercise an important influence in de- 
termining the character and the capacities 
of the young people upon whom the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of citizenship will 
soon rest. 





GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOLS DEVELOP 
CHILDREN’S HOBBIES’ 


Heten K. Mackintosu 


Supervisor Later Elementary Grades, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Grand Rapids is a city of approximately 
168,000 population, which has grown up 
on both sides of the river in a leisurely 
fashion. During a long period of years, 
its chief activity has been the making of 
fine furniture, an industry which has 
brought into the city several hundred de- 
signers and many craftsmen. Undoubtedly 
this fact has contributed to make the peo- 
ple of the community interested in a 
variety of civic activities. The Art Gallery, 
the Grand Rapids Symphony Society, the 
Kent Scientific Museum, two general and 
twenty-six branch libraries, and many parks 
and playgrounds within fifteen minutes’ 
walk of every home, have all helped to 
provide an outlet for wise use of leisure 
time. 

How tHe Intgrest 1n Hossigs 
DevELOPED 

The schools have been interested in the 
problem of leisure time, in an organized 
way, since 1930. In that year a group of 
teachers especially interested in nature study 
formed a committee and issued the first 
bulletin of hobby suggestions for teachers 
to discuss with their children before the 
close of school. Each year since that time, 
as a result of suggestions from teachers 
and principals, the bulletin has been re- 
vised by a group of teachers working with 
the supervisor. Many of the schools dur- 


ing each of these years organized the re. 
sults of summer hobbies into an assembly 
program or a hobby exhibit, in which par- 
ents and others interested could share. 
Samples from the Hobby Bulletin of 1934’ 
given here show the general trend of the 
plan. 

Space does not allow for presenting more 
than a skeleton outline of the bulletin. 
Samples from each main section will be 
given in detail as illustrative of the others. 


Let’s Help the Rest of the Family Enjoy the j 
Summer Vacation 
Housekeeping 
Cooking 
Getting Along With the Crowd 
Saving Wear and Tear on the Family Purse 
*Being Good Neighbors 


Let’s Keep Ourselves Fit to Enjoy a Summer 

Vacation . 

Outdoor Sports 

Water Sports 

Contests 

First Aid 

*Personal Health 

Camp Craft 

Map and Trail Making 

Indian Crafts 


Let’s Be Inventors, Builders, and Collectors 


Embroidery and Sewing 
Slides 

Dyeing 

Spool Knitting 
Weaving 

Kodakery 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Miss Vesta Shimel, Supervisor of Practical Arts, for checking the manv- 


script and for helpful suggestions. 
2 Th 


pamphlet Vacation Hobbies may be secured from the Board of Education for ten cents. 
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CHILDREN’S HOBBIES 


Woodworking 

Radio, Telephone, and Telegraph 
Bookbinding 

Dolls 

Toys 

Whittling 

*Museum 


Let’s Take an Excursion to Old Mr. Earth’s 
Treasure House 


The Foundation and Sub-Basement (rocks, 
etc.) 

The Swimming Pool in the Basement 
(water animals and water plants) 

Ground Floor Tenants (insects and rep- 
tiles) 

The Fur Shop (mammals) 

*The Conservatory (plants) 

The Girders (trees) 

Attic Dwellers (birds) 

The Roof (sky) 

Ventilation System (winds) 

Plumbing (rain, rivers, lakes, creeks) 

Lighting and Heating (sun, moon, stars) 

Care and Repairs for the Treasure House 
(conservation) 


Let’s Take a Few Side Trips From the Treas- 
ure House 
Bookland 
Poetry 
*Be Your Own Author 
Musical Moments 
With Paper and Paint, or What Have 
You? 
Supplement 
Working With Clay 
Taking in a Century of Progress 
Summer Vacationing with the Junior Red 
Cross 


For some of these activities, a supple- 
mentary bulletin showed steps in the proc- 
ess. The starred headings are presented 
here to show how the suggestions were or- 
ganized under each of these headings. 


Being Good Neighbors. 


1. Keep homes attractive by cleaning yards, 
mowing the lawn, etc. 

2. Work out a “Before and After” scheme 
for your yard. Take pictures before you 
have made it attractive and then again 
when it is finished. 
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3. Keep a flower garden, wild-flower garden, 
rock garden. Make a list of the plants 
you used. Look through garden maga- 
zines for suggestions. 

4. Make garden accessories such as flower 
sticks, trellises, etc. 


Personal Health. 


1. Keep summer health or growth chart. 
See Camp Fire and Scout charts for sug- 
gestions. 


Museum. 


1. Make a museum shelf or corner for your- 
self, and collect specimens. 

2. Make a collection of stamps, or postal 
cards, or other things not listed under 
nature headings. 

. Make a collection of curios for the School 
Museum, telling where each was found. 

. Visit the Kent Scientific Museum once 
each week to find some new and inter- 
esting thing. 

. Plan to take some of the hikes offered by 
the museum. 


Conservatory. 


. Make a glass garden out of a fruit jar and 
bring it to school in September. Your 
teacher will help you to plan what to 
plant in it. 

. Make an alphabet book of wild flowers, 
blue prints, or pressed flowers. 

. Start flowers from seed in a school win- 
dow box. Let children take them home 
to watch growth through the summer. 

. Experiment to find out the causes for 
growth of plants—air, sun, soil, etc. 

. Make blue prints of leaves, flowers, or 
other nature material. Book III, Stand- 
ard Test Lessons in Reading, Lesson II, 
tells how to make blue prints. Another 
way of preserving nature material is to 
place it between two sheets of wax paper 
and press with a hot iron. 

. Make a collection of seeds, ferns, grasses 
or other plant life. 

. Make a “Beware” chart listing poisonous 
plants and their characteristics. 


Be Your Own Author. 
1. Write a short story and illustrate it. 
2. Make a nature diary and illustrate it. 
You might use birds, trips, hikes, or field 
trips. 
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. Keep a “Vacation Record Book,” and 
illustrate it. 

. Publish a weekly newspaper for your 
neighborhood. 

. Organize a dramatic club. Write and 
dramatize a one-act play. 


How THE 1934 CoOpERATIVE PLAN 
Was OrcanizED 


In the early spring of 1934 the super- 
visors of industrial arts, practical arts, and 
later elementary grades joined with the di- 
rector of the city museum in planning and 
organizing a city-wide hobby show, pri- 
marily of children’s activities but including 
also some adult interests. 

The Kent Scientific Museum is housed 
in an old building, and although it has 
not received adequate financial support, its 
director is a forward-looking man who has 
made the influence of the museum felt in 
the community. All other exhibits were 
removed from museum display for the 
period May 11-31 inclusive, and the hob- 
bies material filled every nook and cranny. 
The types of interests represented were 
classified under the following headings: 
Nature and science, book arts, leather arts, 
basketry, metal arts, textile arts, creative ex- 
pression activities, fine arts, collections, pot- 
tery, games and puzzles, and woodworking 
in the elementary grades; model airplanes, 
model boats, art metal, radio construction, 
bird houses, woodcraft, and printing in the 
junior and senior high schools. 

During the period of the exhibit there 
were 7,316 visitors, with an average eve- 
ning attendance of between 300 and 400. 
The exhibits were open daily to visitors. 
On seventeen of the evenings, demonstra- 
tions of various types were presented to 
parents and all others interested. As an 
illustration of these demonstrations, when 
nature study and science were presented, 
two fifth grade children showed the proper 
way of mounting moths and butterflies, a 
group of third grade children told how they 


had charted their observations on the 
growth of plants, demonstrated how they 
measured growth, and displayed their 
charts; a fifth grade, group gave talks, jl- 
lustrated with original slides and specimens, 
on what they had learned about pond life; 
a fifth and sixth grade group staged a 
meeting of their Experimenter’s Club at 
which a science demonstration was given, 

In contrast, a demonstration of the work fF 
in textile arts was so arranged that groups 
of children were scattered about a large 
room, each group working on a different 
problem. One group was working with tie. 
dye process, another with stenciling, a third 
with block printing, and a fourth with batik. 
In this situation visitors were free to walk F 
about the room, see the work in process, § 
and question the children. 

At each of these demonstrations an at- 
tractive folder prepared by the committee fF 
in charge was given to each visitor. The] 
folder usually contained a general statement 
of the problem, some suggestions concern-¥ 
ing materials, equipment, and steps in pro- 
cedure for either adults or children, to 
gether with some good reference sources. | 
The fine arts group and the metal arts | 
group emphasized materials that could be § 
secured at dime stores. It was felt that, | 
although people sometimes observe and Jj 
are interested, they do not take up thef 
hobby because they think materials and} 
equipment too expensive, or they may not |) 
have the stimulus of a book that will lure 
them on beyond the initial experiences ob- 5 
served. 

Adults as well as children were among @ 
the exhibitors and the speakers. Exhibits , 
of stamps, photographic apparatus, Toby) 
jugs, silhouettes, wood carving, and needle 
work were sponsored by grown-ups. Scv- : 
eral foreign mothers came for the textilef 
demonstration and showed how they made}] 
lace. They also talked informally with? 


Visitors. 





< of interest. 


CHILDREN’S HOBBIES 


One of the most interesting entries rep- 
resented a whole family—father, mother, 
and children. The exhibit included a 
large terrarium on stilts, made of wood, 
metal, and screening; mounted moths and 
butterflies; and various examples of pot- 
tery and clay modeling. A few teachers’ 
hobbies were also represented. 


Fottow-up PLaNs FoR SUMMER 
VACATION 

Many teachers used the hobbies exhibit 
with their children as stimulation for 
definitely planned programs for the sum- 
mer vacation period. In one building, each 
teacher was responsible for a certain type 
All children interested in na- 
ture study were organized into one group, 
those interested in sketching, Junior Red 
Cross, handicrafts, pottery, and Century of 
Progress into others. Each group had sev- 
eral meetings before the close of school, 
for the purpose of showing how an interest 
might be carried out. If a booklet for a 


| diary was necessary, the child made it; if 
he wanted a plan for a doll bed, he drew 


it and had some criticisms on it. Fre- 
quently part of the group met as a club 
during several weeks of the vacation 
period. 

In another school the principal organized 
parents who signified interest in certain hob- 
bies to work with groups of children dur- 
ing the summer. One father had inquired 
for commercial clay that he could use for 
pottery making. He was asked if he would 
let a group of children join him. He did. 
They had the worth-while experience of 
making an outdoor kiln in which they fired 
their product. Another father took a group 
of children on excursions, of which they 
kept an informal record. A mother worked 
with a group of girls interested in nature 
study. This group raised funds to build a 
clubhouse and planned to continue their 


group through the year. 
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EVALUATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
THE PRoGRAM 

The results of hobbies were again or- 
ganized in September, 1934, by the indi- 
vidual schools into assembly programs or 
hobby exhibits. There were an increased 
number of these for the city as a whole. 
There seemed to be a higher level of taste 
represented in designs used for embroidery, 
in the quality of the books made, in the 
accuracy of labeling, and in the variety of 
interests represented. Discoveries were 
made of unexpected interests which teachers 
felt could be used to give the child more 
recognition, as in the case of a boy who 
brought in a large collection of moths and 
butterflies, poorly mounted and labeled, but 
indicating that here was a purpose for which 
he could be led to improve his reading. 

A group of sixth grade children set aside 
one period a week during the first se- 
mester, when they worked on various hob- 
bies of a handicraft nature that could be 
followed without cost, by the use of scrap 
materials and discarded materials from 
home. A copper tray, a gay modernistic 
flower pot, an artistically finished box made 
from a cigar box, all serve as illustrations 
of the work this group did. The fine 
quality of practical arts work carried on 
contributed to the success of the plan in 
this situation, and functions in a similar 
way in other schools. A creative or leisure 
period, which has been a part of the school 
program with teachers who make up the 
Activity Group, has also helped to produce 
desired results. 

In one of the schools a group of moth- 
ers has sponsored a hobby club made up 
of mothers and children. It meets during 
after-school hours for the purpose of car- 
rying on activities such as dyeing, carving, 
and others which both grown-ups and chil- 
dren can enjoy. 

This year a group of teachers is working 
as a conference group on the problem of 
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expression and leisure-time activities, in 
such a way as to show teachers in general 
the great possibilities in this field. 

For anyone who is interested in the en- 
couragement of leisure-time activities, a 
magazine such as Hobbies* keeps one in 
touch with various types of interests, and 
presents in summary form what various 
cities throughout the United States are do- 
ing to promote use of leisure time. Each 


community will have to solve the problem 
in the way best adapted to circumstances. 


How Can Tuese Prosiems Be Sotvep? 


These experiences that teachers and chil- 
dren have been enjoying with hobbies have 
raised in the minds of teachers especially 
certain questions that have formed the basis 
for discussion: What is a hobby? When 
a child enters one quilt block in a hobby 
show, can it be said that he has a hobby? 


How consistently must a child follow an 


8 Hobbies. Lightner. Publishing Corporation, Chicago. 
« Watson, Goodwin, 
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interest in order to have it classified as a 
hobby? How much emphasis should be 
placed upon a finished product? Upon | 
original work? Should a teacher merely 
accept those offerings that are brought vol- 
untarily by a child, without urging, in. 
stead of trying to have every child repre. {7 
sented in the exhibit? Should we follow P 
further the implications in the article by | 
Goodwin Watson, on “Making Work Cul- 
tural,”* that work and leisure should not | 
be distinctly separated, but should rather be | 
one and the same? 

These are questions to which answers 
cannot be given on the basis of subjective 
opinion. Some means should be available 
for exchange of opinion and for scientific 
study, which might be sponsored by the }F 
National Recreation Association. Such § 
problems can link schools more closely with 
the community at large than can any other 
means at their disposal. . 


“Making Work Cultural.” New York Times, Sunday, November 26, 1933. 








HOW THE MUSEUM CONTRIBUTES TO 
LEISURE-TIME INTERESTS 


Jane A. Wuire 


Assistant Curator of Education, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The ability to find entertainment within 
one’s self, without recourse to artificial 
recreation, is a priceless attribute. The 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh recognizes 
the importance of developing this latent 
quality within the child. Therefore, an 
educational program including both art and 
science, intended to fill this great need for 
inexpensive and constructive use of free 
time, is arranged for school children. The 
study of natural history is wholesomely in- 
triguing and we hope, through an introduc- 
tion to the world out-of-doors, to acquaint 
the children of Pittsburgh and the sur- 
rounding vicinity with the various branches 
of science; to teach them ways of employ- 
ing constructive leisure; to help them find 
recreation for themselves. 

Today, artificial entertainment so ob- 
viously presents itself at every turn that 
there are few who take pains to look within 
themselves for constructive thought or 
gainful recreation and entertainment. In 
this day of vast armies of unemployed, the 
problem of how to make hours of idleness 
profitable and pleasing is of greater sig- 
nificance than ever before. There are mil- 
lions of idle people and millions of precious 
hours being wasted. What can be done 
| about it? A program, universally appeal- 
ing, must be set in motion. 

The current unemployment situation has 
shown that mental chaos ensues when free 
time is thrust upon groups of people who 
have no foundation or equipment for its 


use. Leisure is pure joy to the person who 
is prepared to pursue it; yet it has served 
only as a plague—a time of restlessness and 
complaint—to those who know no produc- 
tive substitutes for idleness. 

Our public schools, keenly aware of the 
fact that most crime is creativity gone 
wrong and that it is but a short step from 
destruction to construction, to borrow much- 
used phrases, have devised ways and means 
of preparing the child to welcome leisure 
by making it constructive. From the intro- 
duction of athletic programs a convincing 
lesson has been learned. The monotony 
and danger of unfilled hours have been 
overcome partially by the direction of ex- 
cess energy. More and more the study of 
nature and an early appreciation of the arts 
are commending themselves as among the 
most fruitful answers to the use of after- 
school periods. As sources of enjoyment 
and satisfaction these studies, once recog- 
nized by youth, recommend themselves as 
interests to be later cherished and de- 
veloped. 

For the purpose of enlarging the work 
of the Carnegie Institute among school 
children of Pittsburgh, the Board of Public 
Education makes an annual appropriation 
of $15,000. This gift brings partially to 
fulfillment an educational program and the 
training of children to employ leisure ad- 
vantageously. 

For a number of years the eighth grade 
students have been coming to the Institute 
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for three visits during the year. A two- 
hour period, from one-thirty to three-thirty 
in the afternoon, is equally divided between 
the Department of Fine Arts and the Mu- 
seum. In the former, the lessons deal with 
appreciation of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, while in the Museum the subjects 
are botany, birds, and mammals. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLASSROOM Work 


Our work is not confined to eighth grade 
students; the regular classroom work of 
any grade is supplemented frequently by 
instruction at the Institute. By prearranged 
appointment these groups come to the 
Institute where docents explain the ex- 
hibits which augment the routine work 
of the classroom and also those exhibits 
which are particularly interesting. The 
natural desire of the individual to acquire 
more accurate knowledge in various subjects 
is often responsible for special visits to our 
galleries. For example, the fourth grade 
students from the Sewickley (Pennsyl- 
vania) Academy came to study the Egyp- 
tian exhibits of the Fine Arts Department 
and the Museum. After the guides ex- 
plained the displays, the children went 
away with a keener knowledge of Egypt, 
its peoples, customs, and ,utensils. Shortly 
after this visit, the Sewickley children pre- 
pared an Egyptian Exhibit consisting of 
wall drawings which illustrated the activi- 
ties and traditions of the people. The en- 
tire exhibit was the work of the children. 
Their trip to the Institute and the subse- 
quent knowledge obained from this visit 
were responsible to a large extent for this 
display. Further, we could see readily that 
the display consisted of the very things 
which had made the greatest impression 
upon the students. Many other groups of 
students from Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
County, and the tri-state area take ad- 
vantage of the material here, and frequent 
visits are made which help the boys and 
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girls obtain a better understanding of the 
world in which they live. 


Junior Naturauists Ciuss 


The classes play a large part in our edu- 
cational program, but, in addition to these 
visiting groups, clubs have been organized 
and are important factors in the training of 
the children of our city. The work of the 
Junior Naturalists Clubs is primarily na- 
ture study. During the fall and winter 
these clubs meet Saturday mornings from 
ten to noon, while in the summer the clubs 
meet daily except Saturday. ; 

If one had chanced to pass the open 
door of the classroom of the Section of 
Education in the late afternoon any time 
during the past July and August, he would 
have seen how the boys and girls were oc- 
cupying their summer leisure time. There 
was a table surrounded by young folks at 
work. Visitors found the children mount- 
ing butterflies and other insects, pressing 
plants which had been collected during the 
day, or reading books in search of informa- 
tion concerning some of the things they had 
found in the field. These juveniles, rang- 
ing in age from six to sixteen years, were 
members of the Carnegie Museum Summer 
Junior Naturalists Clubs, for which the Mu- 
seum furnished all necessary equipment and | 
materials as well as a competent director. 
In order to satisfy the interests of all the 
groups they were divided into four organ- 
izations, according to age. Some of them 
met twice a week, while others convened 
three times a week. 

Since these clubs meet during vacation 
time, there is no set course of study and 
no matter how far from the subject the 
children may stray, it is of little or no 
consequence. The subject is ever that in 
which the group may be interested at the 
time. When one goes out into the park or 
country, there is no routine to follow. One 
does not have to see one specific thing be- 
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fore he can see something else. All na- 
ture develops in cycles. It may not make 
much difference at what part of the cycle 
we begin, since eventually we revert to the 
same place. 


Frevp Trips 


Since Carnegie Museum is at the en- 
trance to Schenley Park, which contains 400 
acres, all field trips are in the park. Come 
with us for a day afield with one group of 
the Junior Naturalists. The enthusiastic 
children take butterfly nets, lunches, and 
collecting jars with them. Things of in- 
terest are presenting themselves constantly. 
The plane trees at the entrance to Schen- 
ley Park are shedding their bark and this 
brings forth a great many questions and 
comparisons with the bark of other trees. 
Because of its hard, green fruit, about the 
size of a baseball, the boys are curious 
about the Osage orange tree. The honey 
locust, with its huge thorns sticking out 
from the trunk, is examined. The many 
different shaped leaves on the mulberry tree 
arouse considerable discussion. 

Walking across a field, the group finds 

a few cabbage and sulphur butterflies, a 
great many grasshoppers, beetles, and 
crickets. The children are curious about 
them and ask many questions. Larger, 
showier butterflies, such as the Monarch, 
Red-spotted Purple, and the Eastern Swal- 
lowtail, are also found. A question might 
possibly be raised about the names of these 
various insects. The children learn them 
just as readily as they do the names of their 
classmates, and in a few days even the six- 
year-olds are using correct scientific identi- 
fications freely. 
5 While looking about a vacant lot, one 
| of the boys spies a baby rabbit. He catches 
it and wants very much to take it home. 
After a discussion and an explanation 
about the life of the rabbit, the youngster 
admits that it is better to leave it. 
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Birds were of special interest to the chil- 
dren. During the two-month period they 
became familiar with at least twenty species. 
Plumage and calls helped in the identifica- 
tion of the birds common to this region. 
Insects as food for the feathered friends 
were talked about, and the children learned 
how important birds are in helping to con- 
trol the number of injurious insects. 

The older boys were concerned princi- 
pally in collecting insects. This accumulat- 
ing instinct characterized the field trips and 
became the starting point for all other 
phases of study that are associated with 
collecting. Some of the boys and girls be- 
came so conscious of the specimens around 
them that on days when their group did 
not meet, they were out on the hunt for 
butterflies, beetles, or whatever they could 
find; other members returned from their 
vacations with many specimens. Thus, it 
can be seen that the interest in the club 
did not wane as soon as the children had 
departed from the Museum, but was car- 
ried over and put into practical use while 
the children were in the field. 


PRESERVING COLLECTIONS 


Much of the time in summer was spent 
out of doors and this was an incentive to 
be more observant in the field. When the 
group finally returned to the Museum, the 
remaining hours of the day were utilized in 
taking care of the specimens collected. But- 
terflies were pinned and mounted, plants 
and leaves were pressed, and some of the 
specimens were put up in preservatives. All 
this material was kept in good condition 
for the exhibition which was held at the 
end of the summer session. 

What was to be done with the many 
specimens which had been accumulated? 
A collection poorly kept is of no value. 
Therefore, the children were taught to pre- 
serve their specimens in a truly scientific 
manner. In order to impress upon them the 
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importance of the collecting data, the club 
members were conducted to the various 
laboratories of the museum and there were 
shown the great collections belonging to 
the Institute. During the past summer the 
boys and girls were especially proud of the 
fact that they found a specimen of the sand 
plantain (Plantago), a plant not previously 
reported in Western Pennsylvania, and they 
were delighted to add their find to the 
Herbarium. 

The objective of nature study is the in- 
troduction of the child to natural surround- 
ings. With this entrée comes increased 
appreciation, and soon he can entertain 
himself with all the gainful and joyous 
pleasures which nature may present. Its 
central purpose, as with all education, is to 
make the individual happy, for happiness 
is nothing more or less than pleasant and 
efficient thinking. 

The children of the Junior Naturalists 
Clubs are kept out of doors as much as 


possible. They come in direct contact with 
nature. They gain some practical and help- 
ful knowledge. They develop their power 
of observation, which leads to questions and 
thought. They are introduced to scientific 


methods. Probably the most important 
outcome of all is that these boys and girls 
have learned how to spend a vacation con- 
structively. 


DRAMATIZATION 


An all-important feature of the Natural- 
ists’ meetings is the presentation of plays. 
These are in the main zoological, horticul- 
tural, or ethnological in their scope. Under 
the direct tutelage of the departmental 
adults, the children compose scores and 
libretto, design costumes, devise scenery, 
and, finally, with unconscious poise and 
presence, present artistically their own pro- 
duction. These plays are well patronized 
by the non-participants of similar ages and 
by them the seed of interest and knowledge 
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is disseminated among other groups in other 
centers. Public, private, and parochial 
schools have evolved playlets closely pat. 
terned after the original presentations of 
the Naturalists Clubs. ‘To show more 
clearly the possibilities of such an educa f 
tional program, let us cite but one particu. 
lar sketch presented by the Naturalists f 
Clubs in the spring of 1930. L 

On April 5 the girls and boys of the [ 
Junior Naturalists Clubs and certain chil- | 
dren of the Lockhart Public School gave, 
before an audience of 650, a performance f 
entitled “Hiawatha’s Cousins.” The theme 
was generated, motivated, and produced by 
children ranging in ages from 6 to 16. 
For weeks previous to the premiere these J 
juvenile thespians wrote lyrics and con- fF 
tinuity, composed scores, rehearsed, and re- fF 
hearsed. While their efforts were truly 
original in their expression, yet each of F 
these youngsters gave himself over tof 
minute research of Indian lore and life. 
The lyrics were versed in Indian fashion; J 
the music was based on the primitive scale F 
of the red man; and the atmosphere, 
scenery, and histrionics were predominantly 
aboriginal in their conception. The whole 
production was so designed as to interest the 
youthful audience and yet to infuse subtly 
a knowledge of Indian customs and life. 
Many phases of the daily life of the Indian 
were treated by discussion, pantomime, and 
inference. 

In a like manner many other similar | 
sketches have been produced, such as 
“Christmas in Many Lands,” “Mother Na- 
ture’s Helpers,” “The Farmer’s Dispute,” 
and “Miss Kochi.” The children of thef 
clubs are now planning to present a nature: 
study calendar. Each month is to be repre- f 
sented by the boys or girls, and short talks F 
on the interesting and outstanding condi- 
tions of nature for that month will be given. 
Every source of information accessible to 


the children in the Library, Art Depart- 
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ment, and Museum will be used. The talks 
by the children will be illustrated by lantern 
slides which the children themselves are 
preparing. 

In order to reach a still larger group of 
children, the Junior Naturalists are given 
the privilege of broadcasting their animal 
and plant stories over radio station WCAE. 
In this way an extensive group of children 
becomes interested in the various activities 
of the Educational Section. The Museum 
is trying to give the present generation the 
facilities to broaden their outlook upon life 
and to vitalize their class work beyond the 
scope of the classroom, the home, and the 


| street. 


SprctiALLy GIFTED CLaAss 


In addition to the Junior Naturalists 
Clubs, a Specially Gifted Class was organ- 
| ized four years ago.. This class is composed 
of boys and girls from the Pittsburgh public 
schools. The nature study teacher in each 
elementary school selects the outstanding 


pupil in the eighth grade and this child, 
because of his knowledge of plants and 
animals, is the representative of his specific 
class in the Museum group. All children 
enjoy competition, and to be selected as the 
best nature study pupil in the school is a 
reward worthy of their consideration. The 
class is composed of capable, intelligent 
boys and girls with high I. Q.’s, and it is a 
joy to teach them. In addition to the regu- 
lar instructors of the class, frequently the 
curators of the Museum give illustrated 
talks about their specific sections. For ex- 
ample, Dr. O. E. Jennings, Curator of Bot- 
any at the Carnegie Museum, talked to 
the Specially Gifted Class about “Her- 
barium Making,” or the methods used for 
preparing plant specimens for the files of a 
herbarium. He explained the procedure of 
collecting and mounting plants. Specimens 
should consist of the seeds, flowers, and 


fruits, if possible, and should be mounted 
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in a manner uniform throughout the coun- 
try. Labels should contain complete data: 
the name of the plant; the habitat—that is, 
the kind of place in which the plant 
grows; the locality—the town nearest to 
where the specimen was found, so that it 
may be located again when necessary; the 
name of the collector; and the date of collec- 
tion. All these items were discussed and 
the importance and significance of labels 
emphasized. Labels are placed in the lower 
right-hand corner of the sheet; the infor- 
mation on the label should be written with 
a long-lasting ink. Regulation size sheets of 
herbarium paper are used for mounting the 
plants. A dried, mounted plant collection 
is called a herbarium. 

Dr. Jennings pointed out that in Alle- 
gheny County there are approximately 1,200 
different kinds of flowering plants. In the 
State of Pennsylvania more than twice that 
number are already known. The collect- 
ing and preparing of plant specimens is 
comparatively easy, although the size of the 
paper, the data on the label, and the method 
in which the plant is preserved should fol- 
low the standard. These collections, as 
are all of those of the museum, are pre- 
served so that students of future generations 
will find them accessible. 

This informal talk by Dr. Jennings to the 
class of the Specially Gifted Students is 
typical of the work that is being done. The 
children learn about the various sections of 
the Museum and become acquainted with 
the curators who are willing to help these 
boys and girls when they find things of in- 
terest in science. This class, composed of 
the more advanced students, follows a 
somewhat regular routine, and membership 
is restricted to children chosen by the 
teachers. The membership of the Junior 
Naturalists Clubs is not restricted, however, 
but is open to any boy or girl between the 
ages of six and sixteen who is interested in 
the study of nature. 
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From present indications, out of the 
Specially Gifted and the Junior Naturalists 
Clubs of the Carnegie Museum will come 
some of our future scientists who enjoy their 
work not only as a vocation but as an avoca- 
tion. On the other hand, some of these 
children will utilize their information for 
constructive leisure. 


Art Crass 


Not all children are interested in nature. 
Some there are who enjoy art, and for them 
an Art Class was organized eight years ago. 
Membership in this group is restricted and 
the children are selected by their art teachers. 
The group is composed of fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grade pupils with outstanding ar- 
tistic ability. The Director of Art in the 
Pittsburgh public schools teaches the group 
art appreciation through development of 
keen observation. Perhaps here in the In- 
stitute we have budding geniuses, not only 
in science but also in art. It is an honor to 


be chosen to attend the Art Class, and every 


Saturday morning approximately six hun- 
dred children come here for instruction. 
The ideal procedure is to bring the stu- 
dents to the Institute, but in some cases this 
is impossible. For this reason we have a 
large circulating collection of photographs, 
lantern slides, paintings, habitat cases, 
mounted specimens, and study skins. There 
is no charge for borrowing this material, 
and we are constantly adding to our supply 
so that we may meet the needs of the class- 
room with this supplemental material. 
The work of a museum is not intended to 
take the place of that of the schoolroom; 
rather it is designed as supplementary, lead- 
ing to a more complete and better compre- 
hension of the things around us. It is 
difficult to compute the value which visits 
to the Carnegie Institute have for children. 
We know, however, that each and every 
child who comes here takes away with him 
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some particle of knowledge. Henry Fair. 
field Osborn, ex-president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, believes that 
the museum has a teaching value all its 
own—that it succeeds if it teaches, fails par- 
tially if it merely amuses, and fails entirely 
if it only mystifies. 


Museum Work For Rurat Groups 


What we are doing at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute may be done in a small way in any 
school, church, Scout headquarters, or 
Y.M.C. A. All children have the collective 
instinct and they enjoy getting out of doors, 
Why not foster this innate desire and build 
up a museum? The children in a rural 
school district are particularly fortunate in 
being close to the fauna and flora; and many 
are the treasures which can be found in any 
field, woods, thicket, or stream. Arrow- 
heads, plants, butterflies, moths, beetles, 
crickets, ants, bird nests, reptiles, mammals, 
and aquatic life may be collected and placed 
on display. Any group of children will 
take pride in a museum of their own. It 
will encourage them to watch for the plants 
and animals of the locality in which they 
live, and once they find a specimen they 
will not be content until it is identified. 
Mounting is not difficult and with a little 
instruction it becomes easy. Enlarging such 
a museum could be left to the children, and 
they would take intense delight in watching 
it grow; and as they watched it grow they 
would become more and more earnest in 
their desire to add their little something. 
Such a plan would teach the boys and girls 
keener observation and would develop their 
collective instinct and start them on a new 
road of endeavor. 

Education, after all, is largely concerned 
with creation, stimulation, and the ability 
to reason. A museum of this type would f 
provide a method for the children to em- 
ploy their leisure time constructively. 
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CAN THE SCHOOL TEACH DISCRIMINATION IN 
RADIO LISTENING? 


Ben H. Darrow! 


Director, Ohio School of the Air, Columbus, Ohio 


Children are listening to the radio so 
much that a person is loathe to believe the 
figures until they are proved. Thus the 
children of the John Smart Junior High 
School of Fort Wayne, Indiana, averaged 
nearly two and a half hours per day listen- 
ing to the radio. Only a small part of this, 
probably not more than one-fifth, is class- 
room listening, so the hundreds of children 
in that school are listening to home radio 
for an average of more than two hours a 
day. They are spending but one-half hour 
per day on voluntary reading. Other sur- 
veys show similar data. 

A basic fact which we must never forget 
is that children voluntarily listen only to 
what they consider interesting. Since nearly 
all home listening is voluntary, a radio 
broadcast is nothing to them unless it is 
interesting. It is useless to discuss the other 
qualities of a broadcast that is uninteresting. 
However, children do display a keen inter- 
est, as is shown by the constancy and 
amount of their listening. 

What is the result of all this listening? 
How much of it is good? How much of 
it is bad? What can be done about it? 
These questions are already being studied 
by thousands of parents and should be 
studied by all parents everywhere. Not all 
homes are radio-equipped, but good sets are 
now available at such low prices that there 
is every reason to believe that with the 
passing of the depression America will be- 


come a most thoroughly radio-equipped na- 
tion. There will be nation-wide mass meet- 
ings of portions of our population at fifteen- 
minute intervals all day and through much 
of the night. This constant mass meeting 
will give information, entertainment, and 
inspiration to the greatest numbers of people 
who ever simultaneously took part in any- 
thing. This common possession of infor- 
mation, developed tastes, and viewpoints 
will tend to bring mass infusion, homogene- 
ity, and united action. 

Of course, it should be pointed out that 
much listening is done to stations which are 
not a part of broadcasting systems and 
which, therefore, have a program that dif- 
fers from the chain broadcast and adds 
variety. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that certain favorite broadcasts are heard 
nation-wide. Perhaps both critics and de- 
fenders of the modern supply of radio pro- 
grams would agree that there is both good 
and bad in our present radio diet. Some 
will maintain that the supply of good things 
on the air is so large that one need never 
listen to broadcasts which he considers ob- 
jectionable or of little worth. Others stoutly 
maintain that it is difficult at times during 
the day to tune in anything other than the 
same type of unsatisfactory program on all 
stations. However this may be, there is 
every need for developing a discrimination 
and appreciation on the part of child- 
hood.- 


1 Author of Radio—The Assistant Teacher, published by R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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A Dirricutt Task 


There are so many stations and so many 
kinds of programs available on the air that 
the consideration of the whole matter takes 
us into complexity. Teachers and fathers 
and mothers all vary widely on the question 
of the standards of desirability applying to 
broadcasts for children. In spite of the 
group which opposes all indoctrination and 
advances the theory that it is always possible 
to draw all of the facts of any question into 
such sharp relief that each person may form 
his own standards, we can not go far with- 
out at least a skeletonized set of “things 
acceptable” and “things to avoid.” 

Let us, therefore, take it for granted that 
the standards which we have set up in 
church and school have some validity. This 
obligates us to make the radio diet serve the 
best interests of the child. By serving the 
child we mean that the choice of subject 
matter, the emphasis, and the play of good 
and evil will be such that the boy and girl 
will like those qualities which we think 
make for happy living. We want them to 
create dislike for that which is unfair or un- 
true; disgust for that which is cheap and 
tawdry; indifference for that which is trivial. 
We want the boy and girl to be attracted 
by all those things which build up the body, 
the mind, and the spirit,‘and we want them 
to recognize the dangers of opposite tenden- 
cies, and, most of all, the danger of half 
truths. 

Perhaps one of the finest sets of objectives 
are the Scout Laws, which tell us: 


A Scout is 


Trustworthy 
Loyal 
Helpful 
Friendly 
Courteous 
Kind 


Obedient 
Cheerful 
Thrifty 
Brave 
Clean 
Reverent 


To acquire these qualities develops self- 
control, self-respect, self-reliance, and self- 


_ culture. 
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With this set of standards in 
general acceptance, it is quite natural that 
parents have been objecting to some radio 
programs which they thought fostered dis- 
obedience, impudence, or law-breaking, f 
either in the home life or in the matter of Ff 
the law and authority which the courts ad- 
minister. They have complained of every- [ 
thing which might stimulate harmful f 
appetites and desires. They have been espe- 
cially active in criticizing broadcasts which 
teach the methods of gangsters and crim- 
inals, They have disapproved, especially 
for use by small children, the programs 
which are over-exciting and create fear 
in the mind of the child. In general they 
have asked for more of what they call 
“wholesome” broadcasts. j 

They demand of children’s radio broad- 
casts: 

1. That they present normal situations (or 


make abnormality unattractive). 
2. That they deal most often with worthy 


characters (or make wrong-doing unat- [ 


tractive). 

. That the results of both right-living and 
wrong-doing be presented thoroughly 
and dramatically. 

. That they contain informational and edv- 
cational values worth acquisition by the 


child. 


Parents have every reason for resenting 
the inclusion of too much abnormality, es- 
pecially if the characters that represent it 
are made in part very likable, glamorous, 
or attractive. Little niceties should not be f 
allowed to condone inner evil or nastiness. 
Parents have criticized very severely the 
comic strips which represent children of 
tender years doing all manner of impossible 
things and indulging in pert remarks and 
coarse slang. They feel the same way about 
the child conversation which comes in by 


way of the loud speaker. No child of tender FF 


years should be roaming around the coun- F 
try with a gang, even if the gang is doing 
perfectly lovely things. The writer would 
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not care to be dogmatic on the subject, how- 
ever. 

When we come to the question of a too- 
heavy diet of mystery and murder, suspense 
and horror, then we are dealing with what 
may be an over-emphasis even to older chil- 
dren, an over-supply of evil. As far as the 
younger children are concerned, the diet is 
unthinkable. 

Since most of character is caught rather 
than taught, the majority of the character- 
izations should be those presenting good 
action-patterns. Of course, the dramatic 
struggle may need characters of the op- 
posite kind, but certainly the inclusion of 
too much of the underworld should be 
avoided. In fact, the struggle of the char- 
acters in broadcasts for children can more 
often be against time and space and natural 
difficulties rather than evil men and women. 

For older boys and girls there may safely 
be brought in more of wrong-doing, but the 
outcome should always be clearly and effec- 
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tively drawn, so that the delight in the evil 
is shown to be too slight to justify incurring 
such heavy penalties. Call this indoctrina- 
tion if you will. Most of us are so sure of 
it that we are willing to have our children 
measurably indoctrinated while they are at 
the same time developing the power to 
think things through for themselves. Dis- 
crimination must be based upon full truths. 


= There is a fourth standard whose viola- 


tion has caused most strenuous criticism. 
This is the lack of worthy content in a 
broadcast. It may fail to have any informa- 
tion of real value, any new or interesting 
points in the history or government of our 
land, any information on places and habits 
of peoples, or valuable philosophy of living. 
It should accomplish some one of the many 
desired phases of character-building by pro- 
viding useful information, wisdom in meet- 
ing life situations, a strengthening of 
courage, an increase of ambition and other 
benefits. 


RANKING OF FAvorITES 
Girls 


Grades 3 and 4 


. Orphan Annie 

. Eddie Cantor 

. Admiral Byrd 

. Joe Penner 

. Betty and Bob 

. Bobby Benson 

. Jimmie Allen 

. Jack Armstrong 

. Big Brother Club 
. Myrt and Marge 


Showboat 


Skippy 
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Grades 5 and 6 
. Joe Penner 


Orphan Annie 
Eddie Cantor 


Little Theatre 
Jimmie Allen 
Lone Ranger 
. Byrd Expedition 


. Happy Hollow 


Grades 7, 8 and 9 


. Joe Penner 

. Eddie Cantor 

. Rudy Vallee 

. Showboat 

. Spencer Dean 

. Orphan Annie 

. Jack Armstrong 

. Buck Rogers 

. Death Valley Days 
. Burns and Allen 
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Boys 


. Eddie Cantor 

. Lone Ranger 

. Joe Penner 

. Jimmie Allen 

- Amos and Andy 

. Orphan Annie 

- Baron Munchausen 
. Byrd Expedition 

. Big Brother Jack 

. Showboat 


. Tarzan 
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. Joe Penner 

. Jimmie Allen 

. Buck Rogers 

. Amos and Andy 

. Eddie Cantor 

. Spencer Dean 

. Byrd Expedition 

. Death Valley Days 


. Jack Armstrong 


. Joe Penner 

. Spencer Dean 

. Buck Rogers 

. Eddie Cantor 

. Showboat 

. Jack Armstrong 

. Amos and Andy 

. Death Valley Days 
. Tarzan 

. First Nighter 
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Can Cuttpren DiscriMINATE? 


Before we can lay plans for the develop- 
ment of discrimination, we may well ex- 
amine the present situation among children. 
Let us take note of the favorite broadcasts 
of children of different ages and thereby 
determine the nature of their unassisted, un- 
fostered attempts at evaluation. What they 
do choose to hear is definitely significant. 
Their preferences are known from a survey 
made by the author for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers.” It included 
schools in several states representing all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Note the differences in the choices of each 
age group. These data differ somewhat 
from those of preceding surveys in which 
“thrill” programs led in the favor of fifth 
and sixth graders, and Lowell Thomas 
stood second with older children. 

It should be kept in mind that children 
can choose only from among the programs 
which their home radio can bring in satis- 
factorily. They do “go fishing,” though, 
and usually have a fair range of choice. 
They admitted frankly, in the study already 
mentioned, that they would like to have 
more of the following types of programs on 
the air. 

1. Biographical Dramalogs (stories and 
plays telling about the lives of famous 
adventurers ) 

. Teaching of Songs (musical programs 
playing songs they could sing with the 
radio) 

. Travelogs (adventures of a boy and 
girl on a trip around the world) 

. Dramatizations of Books (their favorite 
stories made into plays) 

. History Dramalogs (stories and plays 
about interesting events in history)... 288 
The above figures hide many interesting 

age and sex differences. Note the wide dif- 

ference in favor expressed by girls and boys 
for biography and music, as found in the 
data from which the totals are taken: 

2 Mr. 
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Girls 
Biographical Dramalogs 164 
Teaching of Songs 288 
Travelogs 225 
Dramatizations of Books 244 
History Dramalogs go 


Tue First Step 


Manifestly the first step of the teacher in 
developing discrimination is to learn from 
the children what programs they are hear- 
ing. The second is to study lists of available 
broadcasts and discover what good pro- 
grams are not being heard by the children. 
The teacher must then listen so as to deter- 
mine her own evaluation. 

If she finds that the listening habits of 
the children should be changed, she should 
not approach the matter lightly but with all 
the tact she possesses. The best of pedagogy 
will be necessary, especially above the grades 
which accept the teacher’s dictum unques- 
tioned. The child’s habit of listening to 
certain programs and the definite liking for 
them is too strong to be easily changed. 


1. She must avoid preaching. 

2. She must avoid trying to “force” her own 
evaluation on them. 

3. She must interpret the standards which we 
have discussed, but in the phraseology 
which the child would use. 


Her course will be one of artful sugges- 
tion—suggestion that they try listening to 
some programs which she considers more 
worthy. She should emphasize those good 
features of the broadcast which she knows 
will appeal to the group. The data given 
on children’s preferences as well as her own 
knowledge will indicate what characteristics 
will appeal to boys and what ones to girls. 
She can then lead the class in analyzing 
both the broadcasts they like and the ones 
which they dislike. They will be quick to 
point out the things they do not like. Boys 
will object to “women who screech,” and 
girls to talks on sports which they do not 


Darrow is Radio Chairman for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; also a member of the Radio 
Committee of the Department of Superintendence, N.E.A 
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understand. Girls especially will resent too 
much bloodshed, and boys will learn to dis- 
cern when their emotions are being too 
often whipped into excitement. They will 
be put on guard against the false and the 
unnatural in incident. They will resent 
affected or unnatural voice and delivery. 
They will begin to demand balance and 
reason. 

Only a careful leading of discussion can 
develop the disgust of some pupils for clap- 
trap excitement and buckets-of-blood broad- 
casts. Coarse language, crippled grammar, 
and inane attempts at humor will gradually 
arouse the contempt of the child and his 
appetite will call for better radio viands. 

Likewise the challenge of all that is brave 
and noble will be felt by the child if por- 
trayed sincerely by the characters in the 
radio dramalog, dialog, or even the drama- 
tically delivered address. 

A splendid method of developing an in- 
terest in the better broadcasts is for the 
teacher to send home with the pupil oc- 


casional announcements of good radio pro- 
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grams for use by the family. This tends to 
join the parent and child in the control of 
the radio dial and gives a proper setting for 
growing discrimination. 

The first step, without which all discus- 
sion will be rather fruitless, is for teachers 
to become radio-conscious, and to educate 
themselves. When home listening is teach- 
ing their pupils one-half as long as they are, 
on school days, and is teaching for extra 
hours on Saturday and Sunday, it has ceased 
to be an idly academic problem. It merits 
vigorous, enthusiastic handling. 

At the present time no one can speak 
with authority on the methods of fostering 
better listening. The problem is too new, 
too complex, and deals with forces too po- 
tent. However, the author is making a 
direct, first-hand study at the present time, 
and the blanks and instructions which are 
used by pupil and teacher may be obtained 
by writing the Ohio State Department of 
Education. The title is “Methods of Stimu- 
lating Wiser Choice and Use of Radio 
Broadcasts by Children.” 


THE SCHOOL AND THE MOVIES 


AncELA M. BroENnING 


Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


Attending photoplays has come to be one 
of the most popular leisure-time activities 
of children and grown-ups. No other 
recreational force is exercising a greater in- 
fluence on American culture. Discerning 
teachers, long before the public awakened 
to the need, had privately experimented 
with getting boys and girls to see better 
films. Now, with the sanction of many 
research investigations, the teacher is urged 
to develop photoplay appreciation as a part 
of the school program which aims at cul- 
tivated leisure for everybody. 


1 Charters, W. W., Motion Pictures and Youth, pp. 8-9. 


The results of the twelve Payne Fund 
Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth chal- 
lenge the schools to recognize the enormous 
appeal to children of the photoplay and 
its alarming effects upon them. “As an in- 
strument of education, the motion picture 
has unusual power to impart information, 
to influence specific attitudes toward objects 
of social value, to affect emotions in gross 
or in microscopic proportions, to affect 
health in a minor degree through sleep dis- 
turbance, and to affect profoundly the pat- 
terns of conduct of children.” This con- 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
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clusion has the support of evidence showing 
that eight- and nine-year-olds see half of 
what is to be seen in a photoplay; eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds see two-thirds of what 
is to be seen; fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds 
see four-fifths of what is to be seen; and all 
of these groups remember, after six weeks 
and after three months, ninety per cent of 
what is seen in a photoplay. Figures show 
a positive relationship between truancy and 
delinquency and frequent movie attend- 
ance. Even single pictures may produce a 
change in attitude; the influence of pic- 
tures is cumulative, and their effects are 
substantially permanent. Sampling of in- 
stances of fright, sorrow, love, and excite- 
ment suffice to establish the point that mo- 
tion pictures may play very vividly upon a 
given emotion of the individual, his im- 
pulses may be aroused and his imagery so 
fixed that for a period of time he is trans- 
ported out of his normal conduct and is 
completely subjugated by his impulses. 
Fortunately, however, there are desirable 
as well as undesirable pictures available at 
present. There are also indications that, 
as public taste is leveled upward, more of 
the better films will be produced. Like- 
wise encouraging is the experimental evi- 
dence that appreciations, of the photoplay 
can be developed which will send children 
to the superior picture and which will pro- 
vide “adult discount” (Ruckmick’s term), 
“emotional detachment” (Blumer’s term), 
or esthetic and ethical disapproval of the 
artistically and morally inferior movies. 
Lewin? found that the habits of students 
in relation to the selection of movies can 
be significantly improved through the 
guidance of teachers of English. A close 
reciprocal relationship between the outside 
reading habits of high school students and 
their attendance at motion pictures was dis- 
covered: a majority ,of the pupils were 


? Lewin, William, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools, pp. 94°95. 
s Gu 


3 Lambert, R. S., edi 
Faber and Faber, Limited, 1934. 


itor. For Filmgoers Only—The Intelligent Filmgoer’ 
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stimulated to read books as a result of hav- 
ing seen enjoyable screen versions of those 
books, and a majority tended to select 
photoplays they knew to be based on books 
they had enjoyed reading. Classroom in- 
struction heightened this book-film rela. 
tionship. Fourteen periods of discussion of 
seven photoplays seen by pupils as a group 
gave the best results in grade nine; seven 
periods were needed in grade twelve. 

As in the case of literary appreciation, 
teachers have discovered there are several 
ways of enjoying the photoplay. The 
simpler patterns of pleasure can be set up 
with elementary school children, the more 
complex ones with high school students, 
An initial step for all age groups, however, 
is to become more interested in film produc- 
tion than in film stars. This is relatively 
easy because the moving picture gives a 
sense of experience, as if the spectator were 
actually in the scene, not merely looking on. 
“The poise and self-possession (according 
to Mary Field) of young people at present 
is due to the fact that through the films 
they have a store of experience in life in 
the wide sense. No environment in which 
they may find themselves is really strange 
to them, because they have ‘seen it on the 
films,’ and, believing it, accept it as a mat- 
ter of course when they meet it in real life. 
They have learned from the films some- 
thing they could have learned in no other 
way.”® 

Just as children learn that the names of 
the author and the publisher are promises 
of the quality of a book, so they discover 
that the names of the director and producer 
are indicators of the excellence of a photo- 
play. To get the best from movies, the 
spectator must have some idea of the per- 
sonalities behind its production and make 
allowances for their interpretation of life 
values. The only difference between a 


_D. Appleton-Century, 1934. 
ide to the Film, p. 50. London: 
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“bad” film and a “bad” book is that the 
film makes the illusion of reality greater 
than the book can, with a consequently 
stronger evil influence. 

Through classroom discussions, photo- 
play clubs, and group attendance at the 
movies, it is possible to develop children’s 
interest in the theme, story, characteriza- 
tion, and photography. 

Teachers have succeeded in getting pupils 
to notice the names of producers, directors, 
and camera-men in the credit titles as well 
as the names of the popular players. Dis- 
cussion of these personalities and their con- 
tribution to the success of a picture which 
the children enjoyed gives them one impor- 
tant criterion for their independent selection 
of films. 

Among the other activities which have 
contributed to photoplay appreciation are: 
(1) projecting what the photoplay version 
of a book might be and, after seeing it, dis- 
cussing the satisfactoriness of the screen 
version; (2) shopping for movies; (3) post- 
ing on bulletin board notices of desirable 
pictures and books to be read before and 
after seeing the films; (4) keeping diaries 
of photoplay experiences; (5) making orig- 
inal drawings on film subjects, situations 
from photoplays, characters as interpreted 
by favorite players; (6) acting as member 
of pupil preview committee; (7) conduct- 
ing a motion picture column in the school 
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paper; (8) learning how to write a scenario; 
(9) visiting the projection room in a neigh- 
borhood theater; (10) operating cameras 
and projection machines; (11) conversing 
socially about pictures which were pleasing 
or disappointing; (12) rating pictures on 
the Scholastic Photoplay Club member’s 
score card. 

Throughout these activities two purposes 
have guided the teachers: (1) the imme- 
diate enjoyment of the children, and (2) the 
development of standards of taste and judg- 
ment which will make the children require 
good quality in humor, romance, news, 
knowledge, or whatever is being presented. 
The photoplay will then add something to 
the growing child’s understanding of life 
and ability to face it with courage and in- 
telligence. 

Along with this constructive work of the 
school in the development of appreciative 
consumers of motion pictures is the work 
of the motion picture institutes, here and 
abroad, which are sponsoring a better qual- 
ity of published film criticism, the encour- 
agement of specialization among picture 
theaters, and the stimulation of amateur 
motion picture production. A union of the 
forces in the school and in the community 
should bring the photoplay into proper re- 
lationship with reading, sports, woodcraft, 
handicrafts, dramatic plays, and the other 
recreational activities of youth. 





ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND LEISURE-TIME 
INTERESTS 


A. ApELE RupOoLPH 


Special Assistant in Charge of Elementary Industrial Arts, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Time is the inexplicable raw material of 
everything,” says Arnold Bennett in How 
to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 
Leisure time is free time, when the in- 
dividual may do what he wills. What he 
does with this raw material—time—will 
depend upon his interests; how wisely he 
makes use of his leisure will depend upon 
his training or education. The worthy use 
of leisure—that sixth cardinal principle of 
education—is very much with us these days. 
Leisure, as stated above, is understood to 
be that free time at the disposal of an in- 
dividual—child or adult—in which he may 
pursue his own inclinations. The amount 
of free time will always vary with the de- 
mands of the vocation and the personal 
duties of the individual. Therefore, it is 
not how much leisure time but how wisely 
it is used that needs to be’ considered. 

The knowing farmer in working a field 
rotates the crops, one of which might be 
called the soil’s self-sustaining, self-refresh- 
ing, or leisure crop. The field works just 
as hard and worthily at this time as at 
others, only now it is producing a crop for 
its own nourishment. It is storing up this 
nourishment. The field is refreshed. It 
takes on new life for the following seasons 
when it must produce the crops that will 
again take the strength from its soil. Man, 
too, to get the most out of his leisure time, 
must be mentally active producing some- 
thing worth while to him. The brain is 
refreshed not by inaction or idleness, not 


by living in a state of coma, but by vigor- 
ous action in a new interest, a new idea. 
It is capable of continuous, hard activity. 
It does not tire, but it needs change; not 
rest, except in sleep, but a rotation of the 
crops of stimulating ideas and interests. 

Worthy use of leisure does not neces- 
sarily mean pursuing a hobby. It may 
mean being alert to things that need to be 
done and being happy and alive in doing 
them; being curious about and interested 
in one’s environment, noting changes, dis- 
covering causes and effects. Any interest 
that keeps the individual busy in some sus- 
tained endeavor—doing something that 
challenges his attention, that stimulates his 
thinking, that to him is worth while—will 
result in wise use of leisure time. 

What contribution does industrial arts 
make in the elementary schools in training 
for leisure? Does it develop interests that 
carry over into the child’s out-of-school time 
now? What potentialities has it for func- 
tioning later when the child becomes an 
adult? How can industrial arts prepare 
children for present and future wise use of 
leisure? 

Industrial arts is concerned with man’s 
achievement in helping himself by taking 
raw materials and shaping them to meet 
his needs. In developing the content of 
industrial arts, many activities in which the 
child participates give him an appreciation 
of man’s creative and inventive achievement 
and an insight into the processes by which 
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man has improved his living conditions by 
gaining control over materials. Children 
take a keen mental interest in making some- 
thing out of materials to meet an immediate 
felt need; solving problems that arise as 
work progresses; browsing in books, read- 
ing illustrations and pictures for informa- 
tion to solve pertinent problems; experi- 
menting with materials and tools to find 
out how they work best; taking trips to 
see others at work, or to see similar ar- 
ticles produced by peoples who lived long 
ago, or who are living in foreign countries; 
writing stories or making pictures or models 
in order to record personal experiences; 
reading, seeing, and listening to what others 
have to say about similar experiences. They 
pursue enterprises such as these with sus- 
tained interest and endeavor. Are such ac- 
tivities apt to function in leisure time—time 
that one is free to spend as one wishes? 

Upon examining the child’s world it is 
discovered that school activities which 
stimulate his interest are carried over into 
out-of-school hours. There was a time 
when children played school, the teacher 
dominating the play with loud voice and 
many commands; but now that school life 
is a codperative enterprise, the play has be- 
come doing the things and following up 
the interests and activities that will forward 
a school project. 

On the first grade level, “playing house” 
is provocative of many-sided interests, of 
problems that stimulate child activity after, 
as well as during, school hours. One Satur- 
day, a six-year-old first-grader was playing 
near her father, who was constructing 
screens. The scrap lumber caught her eye; 
one piece in particular she was sure would 
make a very fine piano for the play house. 
Asking permission to use her father’s saw, 
she made two cuts, one horizontal, the other 
vertical, so that they met on the long axis, 
releasing a quarter piece of wood, and leav- 
ing an upright piano. She arrived at school 
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on Monday morning proudly showing not 
only the piano but several other pieces of 
furniture that she had spent all Saturday in 
making. A boy came the following Mon- 
day with material for the roof of the play 
house. He had taken apart several boxes, 
selected the most suitable boards, and had 
drawn the nails. Another youngster ar- 
rived with a set of towels for the bathroom. 
A white piece of cloth in mother’s scrap bag 
had given her an idea associated with school 
interest. The cloth cut to size and deco- 
rated with colored crayon border stripes 
met with the approval of her classmates. A 
little girl in the group that was providing 
clothing for the family came one Monday 
with a dress sewed by childish fingers. 
When questioned, she said, “A girl who 
plays with my sister made it for Mrs. 
Brown” (the mother-doll). Other children 
became interested and brought contribu- 
tions to class. In childhood it is the appre- 
ciation of one’s fellows that makes for con- 
tinued effort, whereas at maturity one’s own 
evaluation and satisfaction in a job well done 
is sufficient for further efforts in leisure 
time. 

The children in another class were build- 
ing a farm. The construction of a silo pre- 
sented great difficulties. Pictures were ex- 
amined. The teacher told its use. No one 
seemed to be able to put the idea into con- 
crete form. It was impossible at the time to 
take the class on an excursion to a farm. 
A few days later a little girl said, “Now 
I know how to make a silo. When we 
were out with Daddy on Saturday I saw a 
silo and he stopped the car so I could get 
out and see it close. The farmer let me 
walk around it. I can take two round oat- 
meal boxes from the treasure bin and stick 
them together and paint them. Then it will 
look just like a silo.” 

A third grade group studying the cloth- 
ing of certain early peoples had become in- 
terested in the sandals of the early Hebrews 
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and the moccasins of the American In- 
dians; this led to a study of leather. In 
experimenting with this material, the chil- 
dren tooled a simple design on small pieces 
of leather. Toward Christmas, one mother 
was somewhat concerned that her young 
son was spending so much time in his bed- 
room behind closed doors. On Christmas 
the secret was out: he had made each adult 
member of the family a tooled leather book 
marker, crude but naturally much appre- 
ciated. 

An interest in the blockprinting of cloth, 
developed during the study of Chinese life, 
inspired many children of a certain fourth 
grade to spend their Saturdays designing, 
cutting, and printing their own Christmas 
cards. 

A fifth grade was studying pottery. Some 
of the boys were playing in the park on 
Saturday. As one stooped to drink from 
the spring he noticed the banks for the first 
time. The soil had a familiar appearance. 
Calling the other boys, they handled and 
examined the soil and decided it must be 
clay. So back home, a mile and a half 
away, they went; got their wagon, a gunny 
sack, and a shovel. On Monday their load 
of clay was taken to school for use by the 
entire class. This time they carried their 
study from the cleaning of the raw material 
through to the finished product. 

During the study of the textile industries 
the class became interested in the story of 
spinning. One day an Armenian boy who 
was very shy and spoke scarcely a word of 
English, brought in a crudely made wool 
spinning-wheel. He had used scrap wood, 
a leather sweat-band from an old hat, a 
spool and a sharpened spike, and hard 
twine. It had taken him many free hours 
to construct the wheel and it spun the wool 
fibre to the amazement and delight of his 
classmates. He said it was like the one 
his grandmother used when they lived in 
Armenia, only smaller. Another boy re- 
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called that it was like the one pictured in 
Carpenter’s How the World ts Clothed. 
It is only human to spend leisure time 
on that which gives a return in satisfaction 
—joy of achievement, joy of living, joy of f 
sharing. When there are many skills, many 
interests, from which to select a leisure pur- 
suit, the chances of the choice being a 
worth-while one ought to be much greater, 
The cultivation not only of industry but 
also of many-sided interests can be de- 
veloped through the study of industrial arts. 
It portrays the romance of common things 
—the furniture in one’s home, the buildings 
on the street or by the side of the road, the 
woven fabric, the printed page and its cover, 
Curiosity and interest in the changes going 
on in one’s environment based on an indus- 
trial arts background stimulates mental ac- 
tivity so that a walk, a drive, or a visit to 
a museum or to the public library may 
become a joyous leisure-time adult activity. 
The windows in the housefurnishing 
store display man’s present achievements, 
such as, new inventions for the kitchen. 
When one sees the electric beater and the 
electric washing machine and iron, one re- 
calls how strenuous and lengthy the colonial 
housewife’s day must have been, and re- 
alizes that it has been inventions such as 
these in all fields that have created our 
present-day problem of leisure. To have 
worked in wood, clay, and metal; to have 
woven on a crude hand-loom; to have ex- 
perimented with natural dyes; to have il- 
luminated a page and bound a book—these 
experiences make one akin to the crafts- 
men of the ages. To the adult who has 
studied industrial arts, the wedding chest 
in the museum is more than the hope chest 
of a young girl of long ago. This adult 
looks for tool marks on the wood and 
rejoices when he finds them, for then he 
can visualize the craftsman of the past. He 
can imagine the worker’s thoughts and ac- 
tions from the time the box was planned 
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and the wood selected until it was com- 
pleted. He knows the satisfaction with 
which the craftsman viewed his finished 
work and found it good. 

An automobile trip taken during vaca- 
tion may simply mean covering ground or 
it may mean living fully each day—it de- 
pends upon the past experiences which the 
traveler brings with him. The men drying 
fish along the lower St. Lawrence River 
and the women baking in the out-door clay 
ovens recall experiences in industrial arts 
when the class dried meat and made corn 
bread like primitive peoples. One is more 
likely to have the urge to go through the 
paper mills of Ohio and West Virginia if 
one has studied the story of paper and has 
made paper from rags or wood. To the 
person with the background, the houses in 
the oldest fashionable neighborhood of a 
far western town cry aloud that the pioneers 
who built them came from New England 
coast towns. 

Child interests in construction may de- 
velop into a manipulative hobby. There is 
enough variety in materials (clay, paper, 
textiles, leather, wood, metal) for some one 
medium to make its appeal to an individual. 
If skills and standards have been acquired, 
the joy of manipulative work may carry 
over as an avocation into adult life. The 
adult may become interested in bookbind- 
ing, pottery and glazes, metal work, jewelry, 
woodwork, weaving, or knitting. An in- 
terest in woodworking, for example, may 
lead to the making of beautiful pieces of 
furniture or of boats that one can sail, or 
it may satisfy itself in the construction of 
shelves or screens or a storm-door for the 
home. 

Industrial arts as a content subject is 
many-sided, rich in information, and pos- 
sesses leads that catch the attention of the 
child and help to carry him forward into 
fields of related arts, music, literature, and 
sciences. The child may become an intel- 
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ligent spectator or auditor if not a creator 
in these related fields because of his inter- 
ests, understanding, and enjoyment. Chil- 
dren take a keen mental interest in enter- 
prises such as those mentioned above—read- 
ing, seeing, and listening to what others have 
recorded about personal experiences which 
are similar to those being engaged in and 
enjoyed by the children in the industrial 
arts activities. When the children are study- 
ing about wool, they want to try out whorls 
and spindles and wheels; they try again 
and again to make a new kind of dye from 
a plant or flower at home; they hunt 
through all kinds of reference books for old 
recipes with which they can experiment; 
they examine pictures and listen to poems 
and stories about early spinners and their 
work, and learn spinning songs. While 
studying colonial life, classes enjoy the fol- . 
lowing experiences: they listen to such 
stories and poems as “The Spinning 
Wheel,” from Longfellow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Part VIII, and “The Rev- 
erend Ehrend’s Clothes” from Rawson’s 
Candle Days; enjoy Broughton’s “Pilgrims 
Going to Church,” Millet’s “Woman 
Churning,” Taylor’s “Priscilla and John 
Alden,” Ferris’s “The First Thanksgiving, 
1621,” Weir’s “Embarkation of the Pil- 
grims,” Walker’s “The Woodcutters.” 
“The Spinning Chorus,” from The Flying 
Dutchman, and Mendelssohn’s “Spinning 
Song” are played again and again at re- 
quest. Old pewter and hand-woven textiles 
are brought to class by the children that 
others may take pleasure in handling and 
looking at them. Children, while study- 
ing about the Indians and their quest for 
food, frequently decide to dramatize the 
harvest and give the Corn Festival. This 
means experimenting, trying to combine 
pantomime and music, and making Indian 
musical instruments so that “their feet 
would keep time.” Such enterprises natu- 
rally awaken in some children an apprecia- 
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tion of the work of the artist. Many 
become interested in collecting poems, 
stories, pictures, tunes, or rhythms that tell 
how people lived. Since an individual has 
a tendency to repeat experiences he has en- 
joyed, these children naturally carry over 
their interests into their out-of-school time. 

In the past, school time for the child was 
apt to be spent enjoying the arithmetic pe- 
riod and sitting trembling during the read- 
ing period, or participating joyfully in the 
language period and fearing the arithmetic 
period. Today it is child activity that is 
being stressed—the keynote to a preparation 
for spending leisure worthily. In the older 
type of school it was the teacher who was 
all-active, pouring out information, setting 
up rules of behavior. Today the teacher 
is mentally and understandingly alert in her 
role as guide and the children are active, 
finding out what they wish to know and 
laying the basis for many-sided interests. 

As mentioned above, children used to 
play school and teacher; now they carry 
over into out-of-school time the interest and 
joy of creativeness, of doing things, of mak- 
ing things. Skill is progressively concomi- 
tant in elementary industrial arts activities 
but is never made paramount in the child’s 
consciousness. Skill and interest should go 
hand in hand. The child who is naturally 
skillful in manipulative work will be found 
to be one most interested. Interest in mak- 
ing things comes first, but skill must be 
developed as its lack becomes apparent or 
he will not attempt work with tools and 
materials again. The pupil who is inferior 
in the execution of a particular manipula- 
tive skill is so much chagrined by his in- 
feriority that he loses all interest. He should 
be given sympathetic, individual help. Ac- 
quisition of a certain degree of skill at each 
mental and physical level is absolutely es- 
sential if the pupil is to enjoy and to con- 
tinue to engage in manipulative work. To 
enjoy a game, one must master the form. 
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The brilliant child with poor codrdination 
as well as the dull child with poor co 
ordination should be given many opportuni- 
ties of using his hands in concrete expres. 
sion. He may be expressing his ideas in 
line and color or in changing or shaping 
materials. At first, the child will be awk. F 
ward but later, as he gains power in control 
of the medium and the tools, the satisfac. 
tion of success on his own level will abide 
with him. The skill and the challenging, 
abiding interest with the resultant shaping 
of one’s ideas in concrete form is a joyous 
satisfaction which should not be denied to 
any human being. 

Harry Leon Wilson, in The Wrong Twin, 
has the father with wanderlust habits ad- 
vise his understanding son to get himself a 
foot-loose job—one that will carry him 
everywhere—but warns him that he must 
be skillful at it. One might say the same 
of leisure-time interests. Women in times 
past, because of the nature of their vocation 
—the 3 K’s—received training that gave 
them something they could turn to later in 
life when leisure time arrived. There were 
such interests as fine needlework, knitting, 
baking. Business men, when they retired, 
were at a loss. They knew their businesses 
and nothing more. With the recent changes 
in vocations for women, with more leisure, 
and leisure occurring earlier in life for both 
men and women, our children must be of- & 
fered much opportunity for the acquisition 
of knowledges, skills, habits, and attitudes 


that will function in the wise use of leisure. F 


Our educational literature today is rich in 
suggestions of industrial arts studies that 
have been enjoyed by children. Some of 
these studies are: The Story of Books, Our 
Playhouse, How the Chinese Live, Colonial 
Life, Stories of Light, of Shoes, of Wool, of 
Corn. The approaches to the various studies 
of food, shelter, clothing, records, containers, 
implements, and machines are varied, the 
content richer and the emphasis different 
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with each rise in grade or group-level. 

Growth in meanings and in insight is pro- 

vided in order that the child may better 

appreciate man’s achievement in taking ma- 
terials and shaping them to meet his ever- 
resent needs. 

When all is said and done, no subject in 
the curriculum is as powerful as the teach- 
er’s philosophy in living and her practice 
in teaching. Given a teacher who sincerely 
and intelligently understands modern teach- 
ing method and children, a child grows; he 
is happy and alive, living fully in as well 


as out of school. In such a classroom the 


child is constantly carrying on those activi- 
ties which will stand him in good stead in 
any enterprise, present or future, in which 
he may take part: 


1. Raising questions concerning peoples now 
and in the past: how they made cloth; 
why they used the material they did for 
clothing; why they used sun-dried clay for 
houses; how they made bricks—do we 
make bricks that way today? 

. Solving problems by gathering and evalu- 
ating information gained by taking trips; 
examining materials; experimenting; find- 
ing out how people did or do make things, 
such as: spin yarn, weave cloth, knit 
stockings, make candles, soap, butter, 
grind wheat. 

. Making things by using tools and work- 
ing in many materials. 
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4. Evaluating the progress and the achieve- 
ment of oneself and class. 

5. Enjoying vicarious experiences—pictures, 
music, stories, poems. 

6. Sharing and contributing time and ideas 
to a group project. 


“Worthy Use of Leisure,” “Hobbies,” 
“Adult Interests,” “The 30-hour Week,” and 
“Idle or Free Time” are terms that are heard 
nowadays on all sides. They challenge 
those who are interested in the education 
of the children of today, the adults of to- 
morrow. How can the schools hope to an- 
swer this problem? They cannot solve it 
alone. Only by developing many-sided in- 
terests and the joy of doing in the “now” 
can the schools hope to guide the youth to 
become alive to the things about him, to 
take an active interest in an ever-changing 
environment, to be intelligently inquisitive 
and curious about that which is just beyond 
the horizon of his known world, and to 
acquire sufficient skills to meet his needs in 
the future. The “now” to the child is his 
world today, made up of experiences in as 
well as out of school. If his industrial arts 
experiences in school involve enterprises 
calling for physical as well as keen mental 
activity, they will function in the child’s out- 
of-school time, and it may be hoped that 
these interests will progressively carry over 
into adult leisure time. 





“GOING PLACES AND SEEING THINGS” 
Mary Harpen 


Director of Social Studies, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A good school is an environment. It is 
an environment for children, created and di- 
rected by teachers. It recognizes that the child 
is an individual living in the present.? 


In its broadest interpretation the above 
definition of a good school gives an enter- 
prising teacher unlimited resources for edu- 
cating children and enriching the life of the 
school. With teachers and pupils working 
together on a common basis, and consider- 
ing as a part of the total school environment 
the libraries, parks, museums, _ stores, 
churches, means of transportation, and ac- 
tivities of people in the community, educa- 


tion may be made to extend far beyond 


the activities of the classroom. The school 
environment then becomes a place where 
intellectual curiosity stimulates the exchange 
of experiences, and life outside the classroom 
contributes to the growth of the child so- 
cially and intellectually.“ A child can no 
longer be adequately educated to meet the 
needs of modern society within the confines 
of the classroom. Education must give him 
a richer and broader understanding of the 
world in which he lives. He should be 
“going places and seeing things.” 

Even a cursory study of recent social 
changes in contemporary society indicates 
the necessity for devoting more time to the 
study of existing conditions in relation to 
modern educational programs. The shorten- 
ing of the working day, the conditions of 
seasonal employment, the extending of 


1 Reynolds, Rollo G., and Harden, Mary, The Horace Mann Plan for Teaching Children, p. 3. 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1932. 


leisure time for a greater number of peo- 
ple, increased facilities for transportation ex- 
tending the area for leisure-time pursuits, 
and the demand for sensational amusements 
are all indicative of the problems facing 
modern educators in preparing children to 
live effectively in a changing social order. 
Present legislation and increased machine 
power through scientific invention and other 
means indicate that the majority of people 
will spend a smaller proportion of their 
time in earning their livelihood, thereby re- 
leasing a greater amount of time to be spent 
in leisure-time activities. The problem of 
using an increasing amount of leisure time 
in satisfactory ways is rapidly becoming a 
matter of grave importance to those who 
guide the education of children. If the 
pupils of our schools are to be made aware 
of social change and social needs and are 
to develop social understandings, they must 
have first-hand contact with the laboratory 
which furnishes the concrete evidence for 
developing and formulating generalizations 
necessary for an adequate understanding of 
the world in which they live. 

Although many schools have made honest 
endeavors to acquaint their pupils with their 
community surroundings by bringing to the 
school speakers, musicians, public officials, 
exhibits, and motion pictures, very little 
progress in really making the study of the 
community a vital and integral part of the 
school program has thus far been made. 


Bureau of Publi- 





EXCURSIONS 


Many teachers are only beginning to become 
aware of the varied educational possibilities 
in both the community and its environs. 
For a number of years many schools in 
European countries have been planning 
their programs so that the pupils might have 
many experiences in studying community 
life in their own and foreign countries, as 
it relates to past and present activities of 
the community. It is interesting to note 
what has been said of the incorporation of 
excursions into their school programs: 


Through the spring, summer and autumn 
months it seems that classes are out of doors 
all the time and everywhere. Boats full of 
children with their teachers ply up and down 
the Rhine and a dozen other rivers. There is 
scarcely a train that does not carry at least one 
group of traveling pupils. Footpaths along the 
canals and through the forests are beaten hard 
by the passing feet of many “wandering” 
classes. One encounters them in the village 
market place, before the town hall, outside a 
cathedral, in the corridors of a museum and 
inside some castle park. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of children leave the dull schoolroom be- 
hind for a day or a week and set out on a quest 
for adventure in their own land.? 


These authors go on to discuss the teach- 
ers’ evaluation of these explorations, and 


say? 


Teachers who have conducted these visits 
claim that most pupils gain independence as 
they adjust themselves to new situations, that 
they become increasingly conscious of the 
meaning of family life, their relations to school 
comrades, their responsibility to the local com- 
munity, and their place in the national com- 
monwealth.3 


In many schools in the United States very 
little attention has been given to developing 
the “seeing eye.” However, since modern 
transportation has been improved through 
the invention of the automobile and the 
building of good roads, parents with their 


? Alexander, Thomas, and Parker, Beryl, The New Education in the German Republic, p. 50. 


Company, New York, 1929. 
—. 
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children, friends with their friends, children 
with other children are continually “going 
places.” In other words, most of the chil- 
dren in public and private schools have be- 
come travel-conscious, at least to some 
degree. A prominent educator once said: 


The activities of a school are determined by 
its purposes. If these are to teach pupils to do 
better the desirable things they will do anyway 
and to reveal higher activities, at the same 
time making them desired and to an extent 
possible, then the excursion becomes impor- 
tant.* 


There are many opportunities for relating 
the work of the school to the life of the 
community on every grade level of school 
instruction. 

If the important purposes of excursions 
are to make life more realistic, to broaden 
social understanding, and to influence social 
reconstruction, teachers should make them 
an integral part of the school program. Im- 
mediately, then, excursions must have a 
definite purpose; the location of the school 
will in many instances determine this pur- 

se. 

For example, a walk through the neigh- 
borhood by a first grade or a senior high 
school class under the guidance of an alert 
teacher will provide sufficient material for 
developing group and individual interests 
for some time to come. A few weeks ago 
a second grade in the Horace Mann School 
went for a walk in the neighborhood for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the surroundings of the school. Although 
the trip was suggested by the pupils and 
was, in a way, a casual experience, the 
teacher saw its possibilities for acquainting 
the children with some of the interesting 
activities of life as lived in this vicinity, and 
providing new interests for individual and 


The John Day 


a.» PD. 52. - . 
i Briggs, ~ H., “The Excursion as a Means of Education,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 22, November, 
aI, Pp. 415-19. 
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group study. At this time the class visited 
International House and Riverside Church. 

Following are extracts from the children’s 
“New York Books,” reports of the trip 
which the children dictated to the teacher 
and then copied on the typewriter. The re- 
ports show quite clearly how significant this 
casual walk around the block became to 
these six-year-old children. 


Our First Stupy or New York Crry® 


First we went to Mr. Butterfield’s statue. 
Then we went thurgh the International Park 
to the International House where students live. 
We saw some maps and looked at them. Miss 
Burke told us where some of the countries 
were. We all went downstairs where there was 
a fair. We saw some very interesting things 
from Foreign Countries. Miss Burke bought 
a picture of the International House. We went 
in the Riverside Church. It was beautiful. 
They were singing. We stayed there for a lit- 
tle while. Then we went back to school. 

Margaret Friend. 


Wuen WE WEntT Ur Riversipe Cuurcu 


Thursday, Nov. 8, the whole class went up 
the tower of Riverside church. The elevator 
took us to the 2oth floor, and there was a room 
like a livingroom, Then we went up some stairs 
to the bell tower and up some iron stairs be- 
tween the bell to the little house where there 
was something like an organ. But it was not 
an organ. It was where the man played the 
bells. Then we went up Some more iron stairs, 
and to the balcony. where we could look out 
and see all over. 

John william weil. 


The visit to International House stimu- 
lated an interest in foreign people. The fol- 
lowing selection shows how this interest on 
the part of one of the pupils became his 
parents’ interest, and extended beyond the 
immediate neighborhood. 


On Saturday Nov. 3, my father and mother 
and I went to a chinese Restaurant. We had 
chicken chop suey, and for dessert we had rice 
cakes and almond cakes. WE had liche nuts. 
They are chinese nuts. We had an assortment 
of fruits, but how do you expect we ate them. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


We had a bowl of toothpicks on the table. We 
took the toothpicks and stuck them in the 
fruits. The green ones tasted like pickles but 
they were not pickles. They were some kind 
of chinese fruits. I tried eating the chop suey 
with chop sticks, and I had some success, 
When we had all had dessert we left the 
chinese restaurant. That was a good day. 
John william weil. 


From these foreign contacts grew an in- 
terest in studying maps with the idea of 
knowing the names of places and countries 
in which these foreign people live; making 
a collection of foreign dolls to see differ- 
ences in appearance and dress; collecting 
different kinds of money; writing letters to 
children in other countries; and gathering 
postage stamps. 

Following this trip, the second grade took 
another trip, to find out how many stores 
in the neighborhood served their needs. It 
was necessary to make definite plans about 
where to go; to know directions, names of 
streets, when to turn east, when to turn 
north, etc. Thus the children learned to 
use directions because they were “going 
places.” 


We went from our room east to Amsterdam 
Avenue and walked north to 123rd Street. We 
saw several different stores. 
drugstores, fruit and vegetable stores, tailors, 
book stores, and department stores. Then we 


turned east on 123rd Street and crossed Am- | 
sterdam Avenue and walked south to 120th | 


Street. We saw a flag on a rock in Morning- 
side Park. There used to be a fort there. We 
crossed Amsterdam Avenue again and walked 
west to school. 


Margaret Friend 


Following are some of the values, both 
individual and group, which resulted from 
these particular excursions: 


1. Making discriminating choices for classroom 
exhibits. 

2. Receiving practice in oral and written ex- 
pression. 

3. Writing simple letters. 


5 This and the following extracts from children’s work were copied without correction. 
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EXCURSIONS 


. Drawing and painting pictures for note- 
books and classroom which serve as decora- 
tions and illustrate the children’s reactions 
to the trips. 

5. Asking stimulating questions which are in 
part answered by first-hand experience in 
the community laboratory. 

6. Formulating safety rules which are an indi- 

rect outgrowth of class excursions, and 

which may be used by each individual in 
the class in some other situation. 


+ 


Excursions need not be put off, however, 
until children reach the second grade. 
There are many opportunities for teachers 
to begin helping first grade children to 
enjoy new experiences and observe their sur- 
roundings with interest. With younger 
children, however, the distance covered is 
necessarily limited. By visiting interesting 
places within the school building children 
gain an understanding of the various phases 
of their immediate environment. Trips 
about the school plant might include the 
library, swimming pool, freight elevator, 
boiler room, and playground. Exploratory 
trips around the neighborhood also reveal 
many interests in the field of science: stones, 
plants, animals, birds, and trees. One ad- 
vantage of the near neighborhood trips for 
the younger children is that they are not 
subjected to undue excitement and the strain 
of transportation from place to place. 

Although the Horace Mann School is lo- 
cated in a great metropolitan city, it does 
not confine to its immediate neighborhood 
the trips made by the children in the early 
elementary grades. As the interests of the 
children extend beyond the neighborhood 
and excursions are needed to enrich their 
experience, every effort is made to meet this 
double demand of children and curriculum. 
Trips are taken to local museums and the 
nearest branch post office; the zoo, green- 
houses, and sheepfold in Central Park; farms 
on Long Island and in New Jersey and 
Westchester County. A trip around Man- 
hattan by boat is also an enjoyable experi- 
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ence. The approach to the study of 
community life may be made by intimate 
contact with environment, regardless of the 
type of community in which the school is 
located. In a great metropolitan area or 
industrial center the environment naturally 
offers many things of great interest in the 
varied fields of transportation, communica- 
tion, and industrial life. 

Communities remote from industrial cen- 
ters, however, are alive with excursion pos- 
sibilities. Every community has many vital 
resources to tap which will aid in classroom 
instruction. Teachers in agricultural areas 
can easily make certain aspects of agricul- 
tural life accessible for study in science and 
the social studies. The farm is the imme- 
diate approach and is available for explora- 
tion. The small town also has its interesting 
elements of modern civilization: its post 
office, courthouse, schoolhouse, and other 
public buildings; its coal sheds, “engine 
house,” and garages; its local stores and 
local industries; its truck gardens and floral 
gardens; its simple refrigeration processes; 
the lone newspaper, the church, the library, 
the police department; and the various 
phases of its local government. The very 
complexity of a metropolitan area makes it 
more difficult to select focal points of in- 
terest for young children in the large city 
than in the small town. 

As children go on in their school experi- 
ence, they should be allowed the oppor- 
tunity to continue their study of community 
life and its direct relation to their own lives 
and the school program. During the mid- 
dle grades of the elementary school, the 
junior high school, and the senior high 
school, opportunities for group and indi- 
vidual excursions should become rather 
more definitely a part of the school program. 
The subjects of science and the social studies 
will, on these grade levels, furnish abundant 
material in every locality for answering 
questions and stimulating further study in 
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such topics as climate, surface, relation to 
production and distribution; early settle- 
ments, and their contribution to the develop- 
ment of the national culture; housing and 
unemployment. 

Also, the pupils’ interests will be widened 
as they study the reasons why local com- 
munity life developed as it did; the lives 
of important people who aided in that de- 
velopment; how the community has built 
up social agencies for the betterment of 
conditions in the community; the historic 
interest and significance of near-by land- 
marks. Some of the outcomes should be a 
deeper appreciation of esthetic beauty; pos- 
sibilities in the environment for recreation 
and the development of hobbies; and a 
broader understanding of the social needs 
of the community in housing and stand- 
ards of living. 

In order to make excursions or school 
journeys an effective means of instruction, 
teachers need to plan. It would be well to 
study the proposed excursion in the light 


of some of the following questions: 


1. Is this the best choice of a place to visit to 
develop this particular piece of work? 

2. What plans need to be made by the class 
to make this trip valuable to them? 

. Is reading material on this particular grade 
level available to help answer questions 
which will grow out of the trip? 

. Is the place too difficult to reach? 

. What is the best means of transportation? 

- How much time will be needed to make 
the visit worth while? 

- How much time will be consumed in 
reaching the destination? 

. What arrangements do I need to make 
with people outside of school? 

. What particular connections with other 
school subjects should be emphasized in 
this trip? 

. Will children be upset emotionally by this 
trip? 

. Would other departments of the school be 
interested in using this excursion as a part 
of their regular work? 

. What are some of the related activities that 
may be expected to follow this excursion? 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The following list of excursions taken by 
pupils in the Horace Mann School shows 
what a particular locality can contribute to 
the development of some of the varied in. 
terests listed above: 


Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries 


Museum of Science and Industry 
Museum of the City of New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Museum of the American Indian (Heye f 

Foundation) ' 
Public Library and Private Libraries 
Art Exhibits 


Public Buildings and Parks 


Daily News Building 

Good Housekeeping Institute 
Literary Digest office 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Weather Bureau 

Aquarium at Battery Park 
Central Park 

Riverside Drive 

George Washington Bridge 


Social and Industrial Interests 
Children’s Court 
Henry Street Settlement 
Hudson Guild 
Manhattanville Day Nursery 
Sheltering Arms 
Atop an apartment house to study stars 
Housing expedition to Lower East Side 
Neighborhood 
churches 
stores 
cold storage 
Oil Exhibit 
Patrons’ Homes 
Milk Distribution 
Woolen Mills 
Mt. Sinai Hospital 


Some of the following comments written 
by elementary and junior high school pupils 
concerning excursions give an idea of how 
these trips carried over into personal in ¥ 
terests and more intensive study of the topic. | 
Many of these interests are now a part of [i 
the leisure-time activities of the children, ot | 
closely related to such activities. 
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After a trip to the Museum of the City of 
New York, where we saw things about George 
Washington and his family, I read books about 
them. Later I urged my parents to take me 
to see Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon. We 
enjoyed the visit very much. 


The Science Club visited the City Weather 
Bureau. We made our own weather bureau 
in school. Lots of times since then I have 
looked in the paper for the weather report. 
I have tried to find symptoms in the sky so 
that I can predict the weather. 


In our study of Indians we visited the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. I was interested in 
making an Indian picture map, so I visited 
the museum again and studied maps they had 
there. 


I visited the Sunshine Kindergarten as a sev- 
enth grade representative of the Girls’ League. 
The little children need dresses, so I am mak- 
} ing a few for them. 


When I was very young I went with my 
class to the fire house, looked at the hook and 
ladder and tooted the siren. Ever since then 
I have been interested in engine houses. It 
} seems to me that I have always been interested 
in the fire protection of New York City. 


Because of a trip which I took with my class 
to the Manhattanville Day Nursery, I have be- 
come very much interested in homes for chil- 
dren. I read all the articles that I can find 
about new homes for children. 


When I was in the sixth grade my class vis- 
ited the Museum of Science and Industry. I 
» was very much interested in the different types 
® of airplanes which I saw there. My father 
went with me on a second trip to the museum 
and he told me about the different kinds of air- 
planes. I read books about flying, and finally 
my father let me go with him’ on an airplane 
journey. 


After a first trip to the top of the Empire 
State Building I wrote a story about my im- 
pressions of the unknown depths. 


After a visit to an art exhibit where I saw 
many portraits, I made a painting of a head. 


Sometimes when I enjoy a trip I have taken 


with the class, I ask my mother to go with 
me again. 


After studying the Roman pottery at the 
Metropolitan Museum, I tried to make some 
myself. 


When I was in the first grade I took a trip 
with my class around Manhattan Island. I 
enjoyed it so much I persuaded my family to 
take the trip. 


Ever since I went to the Weather Bureau I 
study weather maps very carefully. 


My mother owns tenement property on the 
East Side. My trip to see housing conditions 
has convinced me that property owners owe 
something more to their tenant than a place 
to live in. 


I never imagined one could buy food as 
cheaply as our class did the day we ate lunch 
at MacFadden’s one-cent restaurant. 


As pupils grow to greater maturity in 
the high school and are capable of drawing 
deeper social implications from such trips 
as a visit to a factory, an opportunity is 
provided for them in the Horace Mann 
School to stimulate an interest in these im- 
plications. In order to understand the pres- 
ent social order to any degree, the pupils 
need to see people at work. For example, 
a class gained much information from a 
trip they made to a woolen mill. The pur- 
poses of such a trip might be listed as 


follows: 


1. To see what kind of people work in a 
factory. 
2. To find out what working in a factory is 
like. 
. To show factory management. 
. To learn about employers’ care for employ- 
ees’ welfare. 
. To show how wool is made into cloth by 
modern machinery. 
. To understand where the factory derives its 
power. 


Some of the educational outcomes of 


this trip, in the judgment of the teacher, 
were: 


1. Comparison of the differences between the 
manufacture of cloth in an industrial society 
as compared with the manufacture of cloth 
in a colonial society. 
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. Realization of the value of scientific inven- 
tion of machinery and devices to promote 
production. 

. Consideration of people who work in facto- 
ries: their problems, their outlook, and their 
realization of the fact that they are different 
only in that they lack the advantages en- 
joyed by this particular class. 

. Some appreciation of the problem of the 
machine supplanting human labor. 

. An idea of the mental and physical aspects 
of the work. 

. Realization that many of the workers felt 
antagonistic toward the visitors because the 
latter were representatives of a class who had 
more advantages than the laborers. 


The class was also furnished with interest- 
ing material for written work and for group 
conversation outside the regular class dis- 
cussion. The selection below was written 
by one of the pupils after this trip to the 
woolen mill. It reveals an appreciation of 
the power of the machine. 


THe MAcHINEs 


We, the machines, look down from our 
heights. We understand the problems of man, 
puny and insignificant yet the leader. We see 
the struggle for life among the poor, and sym- 
pathize. We comprehend the desire for power 
among the employers. We understand them 
also. Conflict, discordant clash we know, but 
this is life. We preach to you, but none in the 
world listen. You are busy, with your one 
track minds, formulating plans of your own. 
May be in the years to come some one will 
heed our superior knowledge, and the rough 
tangle of life will smooth out to a silken thread 
of wool, 


Another piece of written work shows that 
the pupil realized something of the social 
needs of the workers. 


WorKER 


Will it never cease—never—never. It has 
been going on since I can remember, always 
without end. When my mother brought me 
here when I was a child, they were going. 
These machines, like lions, stampeding yet 
leashed and bound, and we are their keepers. 
We must feed them wool all day, dirty, greasy 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


wool. We will smell it though we depart from 
the country. We will hear the machines whey 
we sleep. Only to die would be to forget. W. 
feel it, this work for you, the wealthy. It js 
imprinted on our souls, our hearts. Yet w 
are free. This is a free country. Still you say, 
we would die without your job. It is true. Wef 
must grovel at your feet and thank and praix 
you. You feed our bodies, but our minds . , , 
Vita Ortman ff 
Ninth Grade 


Many times excursions contribute unex. ; 
pected and important values. In this par } 
ticular excursion there came to many off] 
the group a realization of the difficulty of 
doing a piece of manual work, and this le F7 
to far greater respect for people engaged 
in this kind of work. 

A teacher, in planning for an excursion, }) 


a 


should think of this activity in terms off] 
its purpose and educational value in rel. 
tion to the unit of study being developed} 
by the class and its relation to the totd 
school program. A few suggestions for! 
developing activities in making excursions ® 
a part of the school program are as fol-f 
lows: 


1. Reading daily newspapers and current per: 
odicals for points of view and information 
on present-day labor conditions as revealed 
to the pupils on the excursion. 

. Making a special study of some vocation 
in which the pupil is interested. 7 

. Reading biographies of prominent busines|/ 
men, philanthropists, educators, artists, sc: 
entists, and inventors who have been instru: 7 
mental in developing community or mf) 
tional enterprises. 

. Interviewing community leaders. § 

. Making collections in fields of special A 
terest, such as postage stamps, specimens |) 
of stones, coins, etc. 

. Writing impressions or brief stories for th} 
school or local paper—in prose or poetry.) 

. Preparing an assembly program as a group |) 
enterprise to interpret various aspects of thf 
community. , 

. Making a bibliography for individual) 
group, and community use, which will aid 
in further investigation of present-day cot 
ditions. 





SCHOOL RECREATION PROGRAM 


. Participating in community events by 
means of brief speeches and programs deal- 
ing with community problems. 

. Writing letters to heads of firms, librarians, 
etc., for further information on a special 
subject, or for suggestions about places to 
visit. 

. Surveying reasons for migration to metro- 
politan centers. 

. Stimulating interest in beautifying town 
and countryside. 

. Interesting local societies in providing 
markers for local historic spots. 

. Planning school exhibits to show the prod- 
ucts of the community, the various kinds 
of work going on there, and some of the 
many different local interests. 


As soon as the majority of educators realize 
) the need for a better understanding of so- 
) ciety, and plan their programs with sincere 
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consideration for children’s interests, much 
will have been done toward incorporating 
opportunities for school journeys of many 
kinds into the educational program of the 
future. 

When the school journey thus becomes 
an integral part of the educational program 
of a school, that school is giving its pupils 
wider and more varied ranges of oppor- 
tunities for developing valuable leisure- 
time interests which may carry over into 
adult activities. Such a program is providing 
background for a study of social problems, 
is enlisting parents as co-workers in de- 
veloping curriculum materials, and is 
recognizing that the school is but one 
agency for the development and distribution 
of knowledge. 


IS YOUR SCHOOL EDUCATING FOR LEISURE? 


A Few Suggestions for Self-Testing, Tersely Put 


Eucene T. Liss 


Special Representative, National Recreation Association, New York 


This is intended for the principal, but 
there will be nobody around to prevent any 
teacher from reading it, if she cares to. 

Suppose we begin with you, yourself, Mr. 
Principal. Have you studied this matter 
of the larger leisure—how it has grown, 
what it means from a social standpoint, 
what it can do for civilization or to it? 
What it may do to make or break boys, girls, 
youth, and adults—how, indeed, it may af- 
fect their very destiny? 

Have you thought what it ought to mean 
for education, what changes may be needed 
in attitude of teachers, in spirit and atmos- 
phere of the school, or in the revamping of 
your school program? 


If you have given considerable time to 
pondering over what has recently been writ- 
ten on the subject, I am certain that you 
have begun to stir up your teachers to do 
likewise. For it is inconceivable that, once 
the mind is really put on the subject, the 
possessor can become anything but all “het 
up” about it and bubble over. The mis- 
sionary urge must take possession of him. 
He must tell somebody else! 

But if you, Mr. Principal, do not set the 
pace, why, pray, should your teachers get 
excited over what somebody has called “the 
most meaningful issue before the school 
world at the present time”? One superin- 
tendent said to me on my trip around the 
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country: “Man alive, this leisure-time situa- 
tion is slapping us schoolmen in the face, 
demanding our attention,” and I feel like 
saying: “It is, it certainly is.” 

Now, I haven’t much time or space in 
which to do what I’m supposed to do here; 
hence I must be short and snappy. Snap 
number one: Mr. Principal, what have you 
done or are you doing to get a grip on the 
leisure-time problem in reference to your 
school? 

Then, to help along some more, I raise 
the following queries, hoping you in turn 
will raise them with your staff. 

2. Are your schoolrooms like morgues or 
are they vibrant with the spirit of adven- 
ture? 

3. Do your teachers, in mien and man- 
ner, suggest flat tires or are they magnetic, 
companionate leaders? 

4. Do your teachers’ methods arouse dis- 
taste for what goes on in the classroom, 
or are those boys and girls showing signs 
of longing for more and more? 

5. Are your teachers giving greater atten- 
tion to marks, memory recitations, and 
formal discipline than to evoking inner re- 
sponse, joyful participation, eagerness to do 
well and dig deep? Are they making time, 
in school, living time? Or, is school to them 
something way off, far from life? 

6. Are your teachers skating along on thin 
ice from day to day, preparing their lessons, 
or are they masters of the subject matter 
which they handle? Do they not only know 
it, but do they know it as a life interest in 
relation to other life interests? 

Yes, yes, I’m aware that all this is simply 
a part of a prescription for good teaching in 
general, and that’s one important point: 
effective training for leisure starts with effec- 
tive teaching. 

Then what? Well, suppose we go on 
to subject matter. You will agree, I’m sure, 
Monsieur Principal, that learning experi- 
ences in school should for the most part 


have to do with the ways in which the 
nicest, the most right-minded, the most 
socially-minded people out there actually do 
use their free time. What that kind of 
people do, they choose to do, and what they 
choose to do comes out of built-up interests 
of high, enriching quality. They face all 
the multitudinous distractions of the age, yet 
their “educated desires” carry the day, 
Inner stimuli win out over at least the tawdry 
and low-down stimuli without. 

Yes, leisure time is choosing time. And f 
if we are to expect young people and the 
oldsters to choose aright, we must help to 
build in them lasting interests on high levels, 
And so: 

7. What kind of physical education is car- 
ried on in your school? Calisthenics of the f 
“1-2-3—Now, children, hands on the hips’ 
type, that brings no inner, joyous responses? 
Heaven forbid! It’s games with laughter, 
it’s relays and climbing and throwing and | 
running and teaming that count; and a | 
chance for leadership-training in group ac- 
tivities of manifold kinds. All these have 
carry-over value. And that should be the § 
big test. 

8. Reading—is it made an adventure in 
exploring meanings, a delightful opportunity 
of entering the world of imagination, a 
means of toning emotions, a gateway to 
worlds still unknown? Or, is it just a daily 
lesson, so much and no more? And how 
many of your children have been encour: § 
aged to take out public library cards of their 
own, so as to become accustomed to using 
that great community leisure-time institu: | 
tion which will be right there after they f 
have gathered in all the diplomas your f 
school system can grant? 

g. Then, dramatics. Do you have plays 
only for showing-off purposes when the 
parents come around for the Christmas or [ 
pre-vacation entertainment? Too bad, when 
it is possible to use dramatics as a means— / 
legitimate, too—of vitalizing so much els 
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in the curriculum. Why, all of life is drama 
—‘“all the world’s a stage.” Geography, his- 
tory, civics, nature-study, all have dramatic 
essences in them. Why not have them acted 
out, day by day? And think of the rich 
educational possibilities in the making of 
props, costumes, scenery! In all this, 
imagination and creativeness get an inning, 
and a native impulse in the child is hon- 
ored, his inner spirit nourished. 
F 30. How is music dealt with out your way, 
Brother? In pedantic fashion, dully, with 
emphasis upon tiny particulars in those early 
grades, by teachers who care more about 
how the child holds his book than that he let 
his spirit flow out freely in song? “Music 
fF washes away from the soul the dust of 
everyday life,” said Auerbach; and Bulwer- 
Lytton declared that “music once admitted 
to the soul, becomes a sort of spirit and 
never dies.” But the spirit of music in the 
child can be chilled—yes, well-nigh killed— 
if the wrong kind of teacher is on the 
job 


There should be sheer joy in the making 
of musical sounds, in singing alone or in 
a group, in playing in harmony in band or 
orchestra. Daily indulgence should be pro- 


vided for. Music can be made a contribu- 
tion to che very life of the school. It can 
be taught so as to beget an eternal love 
for it. 

The world is so full of all kinds of music 
—exquisite, base and mediocre—that power 
| of choice, begotten of early and cumulative 
practice and learning of the best, is needed. 
Music as a leisure-time interest, whether as 
performer or listener—who could think of 
minimizing its value! 

11. And art. How is that going with you? 
Are the children being “talked at” about it, 
merely? Not enough! Or, are they at it 
with pencil, chalk, paper, paint brush, cloth, 
canvas, clay, wood, metals? Is the teacher 
guiding every stroke? Very bad! Let those 
youngsters say something in what they do, 
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draw upon their experience, their imagina- 
tion. 

Also, why not gently lead them into 
seeing beauty in the flowers, the trees, in 
buildings, in doorways, in clothes, in the 
things sold in the 5- and 10-cent stores, as 
well as in pictures and statuary at the art 
gallery. Beauty everywhere! That’s edu- 
cating for lasting appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in the world. 

12. Then, the handicrafts. Manual train- 
ing of the old style—a thoroughgoing course, 
right at the start, in joint-making? Just 
joints, joints, joints! Fie upon that! 

Why not a box, a bookshelf, a leather bag 
for marbles, a necktie, a little tin shovel, 
marbles themselves, a radio or telephone 
stand, a wagon, a model sailboat or aero- 
plane, a toy house—or what have you? 

Grown-ups right now, all over the land, 
are showing that they want to do things 
with tools and materials during their 
leisure, to express themselves creatively, put 
their stamp of individuality on something. 
It’s a great sign—and you in the schools 
can do so much to prepare others, now in 
your hands, with skills and understand- 
ings that will save them from ennui and 
rust later on. Why not? 

13. How about nature-study—meaning, 
rather, nature-lore, nature-love? Not learn- 
ing by heart from books, not merely look- 
ing at pictures of things all the time, but 
handling plants, flowers, planting seeds, 
watching bugs and fish in an aquarium, 
looking at things through a microscope, 
making collections, taking trips to the coun- 
try for observation. 

Get your teachers to arouse wonder in 
all forms of nature—the wonder of the stars 
in the heavens, the wonder of the moun- 
tains, the rivers and the sea, the wonder 
of annual rebirth in tree and bush, the 
wonder of geological formations. It’s all 
needed so sorely in this age of speed and 
materialism, of growing cities with their 
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buildings, paved streets, automobiles, street 
cars—things, things, and more things. 
Give those boys and girls something to 
dream about for the rest of their lives. 

14. What about social training in your 
school, Mr. Principal? Are the young folks 
getting ready to live in the spirit of social- 
mindedness? They must know how to get 
along with others, smoothly, codperatively; 
they must want to play and work with 
others, for the good of the group, the 
neighborhood, the community in which 
they reside. 

And simply talking to them about this 
won't do; they’ve got to have practice and 
it’s got to be real, everyday practice. Why, 
you've got a society right there in your 
school! Develop it, make the most of it. 
That will be excellent training for leisure. 

15. Extra-curricular activities. Of course, 
the spirit of informality should mark the 
whole scheme of things in a school; it must 
be present in what we know as extra- 
curricular activities or they won’t be differ- 
ent from formal class work. As you know, 
in some systems they don’t use these words 
any more, because they have applied the 
essential idea and purpose to everything 
they do through the regular program. 

I simply plead here for the values in- 
herent in what we Call “extra-curricular 
activities’"—the club idea, a large degree 
of freedom of expression and self-govern- 
ment, reality, creativeness, teamwork. How 
about it in your school, Honorable Prin- 
cipal? 

16. Are you doing something with after- 
school activities, either your school, by itself, 
or your school in codperation with out- 
side agencies? Most of the children have 
a lot of free time between two days unless 
you impose a heap of home work upon 
them. Some systems have abolished all 
H-W for the elementary grades, thus giving 
the family a chance to function, as well as 
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the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Y. M. and 
Y. W., and the city recreation department, 
Of course, your extra-curricular groups, if 
they meet after school, will absorb some 
free time. 

But some attention certainly needs to bk 
paid to this problem by school authorities 
because there are plenty of calls to boys 
and girls popping out of the environmen 
of a kind calculated to mess up the interests 
and ideals planted by the good school. 

17. The same considerations hold for the 
summer vacation period, those many weeks 
of freedom. What are you doing abou 
them? Have you a summer session full 
of opportunity for joyous activity next to 
nature, for art and handicraft doings, for 
constructive play, for hikes to the wood, 
the stores and factories, for singing, story- 
telling, make-believe? 

At least, do you prepare attractive bul- 
letins and suggestions as to wonderful 
things children can do, and hand them 
out to both children and parents: worth § 
while trips to take, collections to make 
(leaves, flowers, stones, weeds, etc.), which 
can be brought to school next September, 
absorbing books to read, playgrounds to 
frequent, art-craft things to fashion, garden- 
ing, etc., etc., etc.? 

So, there you are, Brother. You may ff 
already be doing all that I have suggested. 
If so, pardonnez moi; pass it along to your 
fellow-principal—at School X—who’s still 
sleeping at the switch. And blessings on 
your head! 

No other generation has had as much 
leisure to deal with as has the present one. 
Leisure is Living Time. Leisure is Choos 
ing Time. Leisure can destroy or ennoble. 

What a tragedy for America if our 
schools do not adequately prepare this 
generation to meet this leisure successfully. 
What a challenge! What a thrilling oppor- 
tunity! 
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LITERATURE ON PROBLEM SOLVING 


Teachers and students who are interested 
in various phases of problem solving will 
be able to find some literature on almost 
every phase from simple teaching devices 
to complicated abstract thought processes. 
The material varies from theory and de- 
scription to highly objective research. 

The so-called “practical” teacher is usu- 
ally interested almost wholly in two types 
of material: general descriptions of the 
thought process, such as appear in texts on 
general method, usually accompanied by 
“rules” or “suggestions,” and, second, spe- 
cialized books presenting detailed examples 
of lessons, projects, etc. These are not the 
most valuable materials for the better teach- 
ers, though of value té beginners and rule- 
of-thumb workers. 

The competent, mature teacher needs to 
know more about the process of thinking, to 
have a more facile grasp of its procedure 
and guidance. She may then work out pro- 
cedures on her own initiative and adapted 
to her particular situation and conditions. 
The advanced teacher, it is to be hoped, will 
go even further, and begin to initiate some 
practical classroom research on training pu- 
pils in problem-solving thinking. Finally, 
psychologists and research workers will be 
interested in monographs presenting inves- 
tigations of the nature of the thought proc- 


ess as such, and of experiments in training 
thinking. 

General Texts on Method. Every modem 
text on general method contains a chapter 
or more on problem solving, or the act of & 
thought, etc. There is also a copious sup- 
ply of books and pamphlets containing i. 
lustrations, lessons, activities, and units. 
These materials are well known and are 
easily available through the card catalogue 
in any library. Hence they will not be il 
lustrated here. 

General Popular Discussions. A striking 
evidence of the growing popular interes 
on the part of the public is the steadily in- 
creasing number of sound, well-written, but 
non-technical discussions of the process of F 
thinking. These are designed for the gen- 
eral public, and one at least attained the 
eminence of a “best seller.” They should 
also be of great interest and value to teach- 
ers. We can but sample the list: 


Joseph Jastrow, Effective Thinking } 
David Starr Jordan, The Higher Foolishness F 
Thomas S. Knowlson, The Art of Thinking F 
W. B. Pitkin, A Short History of. Human Fy 
Stupidity 
James Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the 
Making : 
Henry B. Smith, How the Mind Falls into 
Error 
E. J. Swift, The Jungle of the Mind 
George F. Wates, Magic of Common Sense 


1 This article concludes the series, which began in our January issue.—Ep1Tor. 
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Interested teachers should be on the look- 
out for such treatments and will find a very 
large number already in print. 

General Analytic Discussions. There are 
also more technical discussions than those 
just listed. These attempt to present a 
reasonably complete analytic account of the 
thinking process. These are well within 


the comprehension of trained teachers and 
will be found interesting and enlightening. 
The following titles are but a few of the 
| many scholarly treatises available: 


Julius Boraas, Teaching to Think 

E. A. Burtt, Principles and Problems of Right 
Thinking 

E. A. Clark, The Art of Straight Thinking 

| John Dewey, How We Think 

H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of 
Thought 

D. S. Robinson, Principles of Reasoning 


OsyjECTIVE INVESTIGATIONS OF THE PROCESS 
oF LEARNING TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 

There have begun to appear in increas- 
ing number experimental investigations of 
problem-solving learning under classroom 
conditions. Typical school materials and 
typical children are used. Most of these 
studies are organized by university depart- 
ments of research, but increasingly by city 
departments of research and by individual 
teachers. The pioneer studies, like the one 
by Dr. F. G. Bonser on children’s reasoning 
abilities, were completed as recently as 1910 
and this type of material, while increasing, 
is still very meager. Slow progress is clearly 
due to the difficulty of experimenting upon 
the learning processes of children in this 
field; to the lack of objective investigations 
of the psychology of the central processes 
as such; and to the recency of the idea that 
classroom teachers could participate in re- 
search, even of simple, practical nature. 

During the summer sessions of 1929, 1930, 
and 1931, the writer and some of his stu- 
dents started to compile a bibliography of 
these studies in the hope, first, that certain 
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principles could be tentatively stated on 
the basis of the research already completed; 
and, second, that a program of research 
could be set up. A good start was made 
on compiling and analyzing the studies and 
it is to be hoped that some one can carry 
on a program of research. As would be ex- 
pected, the majority of the studies are in 
the field of mathematics, and most of these 
in arithmetic. A very large number of titles 
was collected, but upon careful reading only 
about fifty remained which could be called 
reliable objective studies. Furthermore, the 
search at the time was confined to recent 
publications and to easily accessible sources. 
Many others are doubtless available. Sev- 
eral diagnostic studies should also be consid- 
ered here, as they supply valuable guidance 
on problem-solving thinking. 

About twelve of the studies were in other 
than mathematical materials and it was 
found later that studies by psychologists 
supplied more adequate data. Hence these 
will not be illustrated here. The following 
titles are from the remaining group which 
used mathematical materials. 


O. S. Lutes, An Evaluation of Three Tech- 
niques for Improving Ability to Solve Prob- 
lems. University of Iowa, Monographs in 
Education, First Series, No. 6. 

Carleton Washburne, “Comparison of Two 
Methods of Teaching Pupils to Apply the 
Mechanics of Arithmetic to the Solution of 
Problems.” Elementary School Journal, 27 
(June, 1927), pp. 758-67. 

W. H. Winch, “Accuracy in School Children: 
Does Improvement in Numerical Accuracy 
Transfer?” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy: 1 (December, 1910), pp. 557-89. 

E. J. G. Bradford, “Suggestion, Reasoning, 
and Arithmetic.” The Forum of Educa- 
tion: 3 (Feb. 1925), pp. 3-12. 

J. R. Clark and E. L. Vincent, “A Comparison 
of Two Methods of Arithmetic Problem 
Analysis.” Mathematics Teacher: 17 (April, 
1925), Pp. 226-33. 

Susan. L. John, “A Psychological Analysis of 
Problem Solving in Arithmetic.” Master’s 
Thesis, University of Chicago, 1927. 
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This type of material, meager as it is as 
yet and rarely used by teachers, is probably 
extremely valuable. Teachers using it will 
not only receive many “practical” sugges- 
tions as to teaching from the conclusions 
and from the description of the investiga- 
tion, but will also be stimulated to further 
thought and perhaps to simple research. The 
nature of classroom experimentation is made 
clear, together with the mechanism of set- 
ting up, controlling, and carrying through 
an investigation, the difference between ob- 
servation of behavior and introspection, and 
the value of each as method, etc. 

We cannot pretend, in a brief article, to 
present a complete analysis of this type of 
literature, but the following statements may 
be advanced as the beginnings of a set of 
conclusions based upon experimentation. 
They are tentative and suggestive only: 


1. The ability to solve problems can undoubt- 
edly be trained. 

2. Almost any method of solving, or of train- 
ing to solve, will bring some improvement 
if persisted in long enough. Some methods 
are, of course, better than others, but re- 
search at this stage is distinctly not able to 
differentiate with finality. Many methods 
are mentioned—trial and error, formal anal- 
ysis of the problem, training in using forms 
or patterns, suggestion or hints, recall of 
analogies, training in yecabulary, in gram- 
matical construction, computational skills 
(in arithmetic investigations), etc. We can- 
not enumerate nor qualify the whole list. 

. Great individual differences exist regardless 
of age and with the qualification in No. 2 
above, individual diagnosis and assistance 
seem to be the best methods of teaching so 
far. 

. There is, as would be expected, a distinct 
correlation between age and ability. There 
is a steady increase in speed of solving, in 
number of solutions advanced, in logicality 
of response, in reasons for solutions, etc. 
While the curve of growth is smooth, there 
are marked differences between children of 
widely separated age groups. For instance 
younger children apply specific patterns 
with no thought of a general rule. This 
latter comes with more maturity and is 
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materially aided by training. There is some 
evidence that it may be well to give chil. 
dren a very wide variety of these patterns, 
lead them to see how these fall into groups, 
and hence under a general rule or principle. 
Training based upon knowledge of the 
growth of components of problem solving 
affects progress very favorably. 


OsjEcTIVE INVESTIGATIONS OF THE Nature 
OF THE CENTRAL THOUGHT 
PROCEsSsES 


Problem Solving. This material is not so 
valuable to teachers as might be desired. 
It is so-called “pure” research which teachers 
are not ordinarily equipped to understand 
or apply. However, perusal of the individ- 
ual studies and of critical summaries such 
as that of Mr. C. C. Pratt referred to below, 
cannot help but enlarge the teachers knowl- 
edge of what she is attempting to do in 
“teaching pupils to think.” In fact, with- 
out some knowledge of this material the 
ordinary teacher is not likely to aid her 
pupils greatly in the subtler aspects of think- 
ing. 

Starting to make a bibliography of inves- 
tigations here, the writer was pleased to find 
an excellent critical summary of studies 
made between 1922 and 1926: 


C. C. Pratt, “Experimental Studies of Think- 
ing and Reasoning.” The Psychological 
Bulletin: 25 (Sept. 1928), pp. 550-561. 


This contains 46 titles, a very large pro- 
portion of them from the German psycho- 
logical periodicals. Sample investigations 
will illustrate the type of material available: 


K. Duncker, “A Qualitative (Experimental 
and Theoretical) Study of Productive 
Thinking (Solving of Complex Problems),” 
Pedagogical Seminary: 33 (1926), pp. 642- 
708. 

Z. Y. Kuo, “A Behavioristic Experiment on 
Inductive Inference.” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology: 6 (1923), pp. 247-293. 

O. H. Martin, “An Experimental Study of the 
Factors and Types of Voluntary Choice.” 
Archives of Psychology: 7 (1922), pp. 5-115: 

R. M. Ogden, “The Phenomenon of Mean- 
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ing.” American Journal of Psychology: 34 

(1923), PP. 223-230. 

E. L. Thorndike, “The Effect of Changed 
Data on Reasoning.” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology: 8 (1925), pp. 1-32. 

Mr. Pratt points out that, while there is 
some disagreement, the amount of agree- 
ment among these studies on certain phases 
is remarkable. He advances three state- 
ments: 


1. Associationism is not the explanation. The 
sequence of ideas which enter into a train 
of thought cannot be accounted for in terms 
of association. 

. While some ideas accompanying the act of 
thinking present sensory aspects, many do 
not. A goodly proportion of thought is 
imageless. 

. Rejecting associationism, there is postulated 
a selective and directive factor which gives 
to reasoning and thinking their most funda- 
mental aspects. 


Creative Thinking. There is practically 
no experimental and very little first class 
descriptive literature on the actual processes 
of creative thinking. In the last few years 


less than a dozen good articles, either ex- 
perimental or descriptive, have appeared on 
such items as originality, invention or dis- 
covery, inspiration, etc. Treatments of 
genius, such as the excellent compilations 
by Terman and his students, treat prac- 
tically every phase except the one we are 
here chiefly concerned with, namely, the 
process of thought by which genius pro- 
duces its original contributions. So also 
with the specialized treatments in the vari- 
ous fields of esthetics. The psychoanalysts 
have not attacked the matter. 

The pedagogical treatments, best il- 
lustrated by the two very valuable books by 
Hughes Mearns, do treat the process in an 
extremely helpful but still decidedly frag- 
mentary manner. There is no good sum- 
mary of these various suggestions. 

We can secure some guidance indirectly, 
however, by analyzing discussions in vari- 
ous fields in which creative thought is prom- 
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inent, such as philosophy, religion and mysti- 
cism, literary criticism, art, invention, and 
psychology of intuition, etc. Biographies of 
great creative thinkers and the occasional 
intimate accounts by these men themselves 
of their procedures are extremely valuable 
sources of material. In all these sources are 
to be found many general theoretical ac- 
counts, some analytic studies, and many ob- 
servational summaries. The material is scat- 
tered, fragmentary, and written from many 
different angles. An enormous job of col- 
lection and organization waits. Further- 
more, one of the most engaging and un- 
touched fields for objective research is 
indicated. 

In many of these scattered and unrelated 
discussions we may note, first, additional 
evidence for a tendency, and the tendency 
itself, to drop the older psychology with its 
practice of breaking thought up into ele- 
ments, and to follow the newer theory 
which seeks an integrating and unifying 
factor. Creative thought is not merely 
imagination but the integration of all 
thought processes. Spearman, for instance, 
believes in the identity of the creative proc- 
ess whether manifested in art, literature, sci- 
ence, or what not. 

We may note here a needed warning to 
a small group of “creativists” in education, 
that the evidence indicates that revolt is not 
always creative. Creative expression is orig- 
inal use of materials and mediums within 
cultural traditions. New traditions can, and 
of course should, emerge, but these will be 
evolved rather than appear suddenly with- 
out background or preliminary experimenta- 
tion. Creative expression does, however, 
place the sincerity or the beauty or the ideal- 
ism of the thought above the form. 

We may note, second, that while our 
knowledge of the process is not only meager 
but fragmentary, we do have a goodly body 
of helpful “fragments.” Examining the 
discussions of religion and mysticism, of the 
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psychology of intuition, and of creative 
thought considered directly as process, we 
are struck with certain similarities which 
may turn out to be of great importance. 
Religious writers discussing creative expres- 
sion in their field seem to distinguish four 
major phases in the process: reverent con- 
templation, revelation, communion, and fru- 
ition. Similarly, in discussions of mysticism, 
when these discussions are not themselves 
too mystical, there is some agreement on the 
stages: meditation, contemplation, ecstasy, 
and fulfilment. 

The writers on the psychology of intui- 
tion, and on the process of creative thought 
as such, seem in rather close agreement, sug- 
gesting the stages: preparation, incubation, 
illumination or inspiration, elaboration or 
verification. 

From all this might evolve something 
akin to Dewey’s five-fold analysis of reflec- 
tive thought. No one should assume for a 
moment that a “formula” is sought. The 
pedagogical world has gotten away from 
formulas as patterns, but all lines of human 
endeavor are aided by formulas as general 
and suggestive guides. The phases sug- 
gested above for creative thought are not 
“steps” through which to put learners. They 
are, however, valuable in aiding teachers to 
recognize the various stages, to give such 
assistance as can be given from outside, to 
prevent interruption or destruction of cer- 
tain mental states achieved by the learner. 
These stages should be studied by teachers, 
not for the purpose of “assigning” them to 
the pupils, but for the purpose of under- 
standing them when they appear. 

As to the details of the process within 
these major phases, we are a little better off 
since we can observe the lesser parts with 
greater ease and precision. Freedom from 
outward compulsion, from time limits, from 
formal standards, etc., seems to be absolutely 
essential. The writing of poems, the paint- 
ing of pictures, the production of messages 
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from the heart cannot be assigned like the 
solving of a problem in social science or in 
hygiene. Intense concentration, absorption 
so complete as to become in some cases al- 
most a slight dissociation, whole-hearted 
identification with the enterprise seems to be 
another necessary condition for creative pro- 
duction. The difficulties of attaining these 
within the typical school conditions is ob- 
vious. But knowing that they are neces- 
sary will have some effect upon the situa. 
tion and eventually conditions may be 
subordinated to purposes. 

As with other types of thought, the infor- 
mational background, the emotional type, 
the general orientation and purpose of the 
learner, are all important. The general en- 
vironment, physical and mental, is of great 
importance. 

Beyond these and a few other similar frag- 
ments, we cannot go at present. There is, 
as said, a virgin field for careful research. 
In this connection we are indebted to an 
excellent critical summary by Mr. E. D. 
Hutchinson which appears in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin for May, 1931, pages 392 
410. He reviews a large number of scien- 
tific and literary studies and suggests 
important lines for future inquiry. Four 
types of descriptive or case study investiga- 
tions, and the ordinary experimental attack 
are noted: 


1. Comparative studies of various types of cre- 
ative thinkers to determine uniformities, if 
any, in the process of creative thinking. 

. Clearer definition of the broad general 
phases in the development of creative ex- 
pression. 

. Studies of insight. 

. Studies of the special aspects of the larger 
periods, i.e., description and analysis of vol- 
untary control of ideas; type, nature, and 
effect of stimuli; criteria of selection; char- 
acteristics of the moment of inspiration; 
place, amount, and nature of rewriting, re- 
furbishing, or improving productions. 

. Experimentation on the nature of the cre- 
ative process. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND LEISURE 


Such a topic implies that there is, or 
ought to be, a relationship. Why an active 
relationship is important and what current 
efforts are made or can be made toward the 
practical working out of the relationship 
are the theses of two groups of articles pre- 
sented in this issue of EpucationaL METHop. 

The two papers comprising the first group 
are by the heads of two government bureaus 
created for service to children. Each makes 
the point that the health of a democratic 
society is dependent upon both children and 
adults having active, constructive leisure- 
time interests. 

In this connection Commissioner Stude- 
baker says: “If we are to have that trained 
civic intelligence, that critical open-minded- 
ness upon which the practical operation of 
a democracy must rest, we must soon take 
steps to establish throughout the nation an 
impartial, comprehensive, systematic, co- 
ordinated, and competently managed sys- 
tem of public forums, publicly supported 
and publicly administered.” And Miss Len- 
root says: “The development of community- 
wide programs for prevention and treatment 
of delinquency and the development of 
wholesome interests, activities, and attitudes 
on the part of boys and girls constitute one 
of the most hopeful and challenging tasks 
in the whole realm of social planning.” 

Schools appear to have a double responsi- 
bility in this matter, as in other parts of their 
instructional program: first, to provide or 
improve children’s present recreational in- 
terests and participation, and, second, as in 
arithmetic, or spelling or other subjects, to 
build up a reservoir of skills, interests, and 
habits which will extend into adult usage. 
How schools are doing this in a variety of 
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fields is described in the second group of 
articles by six writers closely associated with 
classroom practice. 

It is interesting to notice that schools are 
described as playing a double rdle in this 
respect—that of actively searching for mate- 
rials and means with which to fashion free- 
time programs, as in handicrafts, hobbies, 
excursions; and that of strongly resisting 
some of the ready-made recreation programs 
which, for one reason or another, press upon 
children with great force, as is the case with 
radio and motion pictures. In other words, 
teachers recognize that the problem of train- 
ing for the use of leisure time is not simply 
that of filling empty time; it is often that of 
filling children’s hours of free choice with 
better choices. 

Finally, for those who are in the thick 
of developing a school’s recreation program 
a third section is presented, forcefully pre- 
senting a “recreational self-survey” for a 
school and bibliographical suggestions for 
those who wish to read further in the fields 
presented. 

Education is largely responsible for our 
having increased leisure; education must 
show us how to use it. The articles in this 
journal are planned to answer “Why?” and 
“How?” 

Bess GoopyKoonTz, 
Assistant Commissioner, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


THE RISING TIDE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophizing is a pleasant indoor sport, 
if you like it, but does it make any dif- 
ference? Do philosophers act on their gen- 
eralizations or only on their sentiments? 
Do they make important changes in their 
habits when they discover new truths or 
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do they go on pretty much as before, ex- 
cept of course that they have some new 
“messages” to press upon the attention of 
mankind? And is it possible for the stu- 
dent, in class or as private reader, to take 
over ready-made generalizations and em- 
body them in effective action? Or does he 
in his turn simply become a philosopher, 
concerned with abstractions which it is a 
pleasure to manipulate? 

The flood of publications in the general 
field of principles of education, which have 
been unusually numerous during the past 
year, naturally prompts to such reflections. 
So do the successive volumes of the report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies. So 
does the appearance of new magazines from 
time to time which are intended to pro- 
vide opportunity for general discussions of 
educational and social questions. Taken 
with the movement for “scientific” study of 
education, this for philosophizing seems to 
insure the attainment by colleges of educa- 
tion of an academic status. 

This is, of course, the line of least re- 
sistance. Colleges of education are now usu- 
ally parts of universities and departments 
naturally follow suit. Erudition is the hall- 
mark of the university. It prizes “learn- 
ing”—the acquirement of large bodies of 
knowledge. It is, aside from some of the 
professional schools, well insulated from 
life. In a word, it is still cloistered. It 
seems to be almost inevitable that educa- 
tion as a university discipline should become 
cloistered too. 

Meanwhile, the need of growth and im- 
provement in the schools where children 
and teachers live and work is just as in- 
sistent as ever—more so, in fact. How is it 
to be brought about? By variation, prob- 
ably—some of it chance variation at that. 
Here is your real pragmatism: Not, does 
this generalization satisfy my mind, but 
does this way of living realize the possibili- 
ties of human life? Elaborate explanations 
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are likely to come after rather than before 
the event—as post mortems rather than as 
prophecies. 

The philosopher has his place—a very 
dignified and important place—but he can 
never make over education, single-handed, 
as he is always the first to admit. We shall 
do well to maintain our perspective. Changes 
in schools will come about slowly. As the 
old saying has it, we are in a hurry, but 
God isn’t. Utopia is not just around the 
corner. We shall do well not to mistake 
a mirage for the Happy Mountain. When 
human nature has had several thousand 
more years of transformation, the results 
may be appreciable. At present, each child 
must begin about where his father did, and 
he finds about him a generation of human 
beings surprisingly like those his father 
knew. It is no good fooling ourselves. Man 
does not live by generalizing. He loves 
and hates. 

J. F. H. 


A NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN 
VIRGINIA 


Among other fruits of the “curriculum 
program” initiated in Virginia in 1931 isa 
Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Ele. 
mentary Schools, covering Grades I to VII. 
The work was done by authorization of 
the State Board of Education under the 
general direction of Mr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
assisted by Mr. D. W. Peters, Director of 
Instruction, Miss Helen Ruth Henderson, 
Assistant Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, and Mr. H. L. Caswell, General 
Curriculum Adviser. Several codperating 
committees were appointed and special con- 
sultants were employed, so that one hundred 
thirty persons all told participated in the 
enterprise. 

The course is published in a single vol- 
ume of 560 pages. Aside from the section 
on aims, scope, etc., with which the whole 
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is introduced, the contents are divided by 
school grades. The striking departure from 
ordinary practice is the assignment to each 
grade of a single all-embracing topic called 
a “Center of Interest.” Each such general 
topic is divided into “phases” and these in 
turn are to be organized by teachers into 
units of work. Thus, for example, the cen- 
ter of interest for the sixth grade is “Effects 
of Machine Production Upon Our Lives.” 
Some eight aspects of this topic are pre- 
sented in the form of questions, such as: 
“How does machine production lead to the 
conservation and to the waste of life, prop- 
erty, and natural resources?” The outcomes 
are supposed to take the form of large gen- 
eralizations; for example, “Machine produc- 
tion tends to increase the interdependence 
of groups.” 
| The course contains numerous sugges- 
tions of “interests” and “activities.” In the 
case of the “aspect” just mentioned, the 
teacher is told that the children may be in- 
terested in such “things” as engines, fuel, 
electricity, industries, minerals, mines, for- 
ests, tools, animals. Thirty-four possible “ac- 
tivities” dealing with these “things” are 
listed. There follow still other things and 
activities and the section devoted to this 
aspect closes with a bibliography for the 
pupils. It has also a collection of materials 
to guide the teacher, arranged under the 
heads of the school subjects, of which nine 
are named. There is a section on general 
teaching procedures, one on supplementary 
materials relating to the elementary school 
library, and one on the adaptation of 
school work to children of different abili- 
ties, 

From this sketch it will be seen that this 
course of study differs in its conception and 
organization very decidedly from the courses 
now in common use. The country will 
await with interest information as to how 
it is received and used by the Virginia 
teachers. 
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PUPIL REPORT CARDS 


The Educational Research Division of 
the N. E. A. has made a useful survey of 
newer developments in reports to parents. 
The facts were gathered by examination of 
108 pupil report cards in use during the past 
four years and recent articles in which ac- 
counts of newer practices are found. Cer- 
tain tendencies are marked. These include 
the substitution of ranking or other means 
of rating in place of numerical grading, the 
estimating of progress in character develop- 
ment, “citizenship” and the like, and the 
use of individual messages written by teach- 
ers. The procedure followed in bringing 
about new practices in several places are 
described somewhat in detail. Many newer 
forms are reproduced. The bulletin is well 
worth the fifty cents asked for it. 


COURSES AND TEXTBOOKS 
OF 1934 


The January News Bulletin, published by 
the Society for Curriculum Study, is in two 
parts: “Outstanding Courses of Study of 
1934,” by Herbert B. Bruner, and “Textbooks 
of 1934,” by M. E. Herriott, J. L. Merriam, 
and C. H. Woodruff. The former is selec- 
tive, the latter inclusive. The number of 
“outstanding” courses of study issued in 
1934 is comparatively small. Apparently 
the local committees have had about enough 
of curriculum making for the time being. 
The next phase will probably be greater 
dependence upon programs arranged by na- 
tional committees and adapted to local 
needs. The forthcoming report of the Com- 
mission on the Curriculum in English may 
possibly mark the beginning of this new 
era. 

Many of the textbooks listed are only re- 
visions; nevertheless, 460 titles are included. 
Even allowing for a few repetitions, one 
must concede that this is an impressive fig- 
ure. It must have seemed stupendous to 
the three men who examined all of them 
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and wrote the annotations—if they did. At 
all events, the publication of the list is a 
real service. A selective list would have 
distinct advantages but it would call out 
some bitter protests from the publishers of 
books left out. Probably in this case dis- 
cretion is the better part. 

This number of the Bulletin costs a dol- 
lar. Address Professor Henry Harap, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COURSES IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AT 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


A group of instructors at Boston Uni- 
versity, under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor John J. Mahoney, is offering in the 
School of Education and related depart- 
ments a series of courses for students in 
the general field of citizenship. These fall 
into two classifications: First, courses in 
which school procedures are considered in 
the light of present-day conditions; these 
courses are listed as: School and Society, 


by Mr. Mahoney; America’s March Toward 


Democracy, by Mr. Roberts; Our Chang- 

ing Economic Order, by Mr. Makechnie; 

World Affairs, by Mr. Makechnie; Nations 

as Neighbors, by Mr. Roberts; Modern 

World History, by Mr. Roberts; American 

Government and Politics, by Mr. Collier; 
a 
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History Teaching in the Elementary 
School, by Mr. Chase; Education and De. 
mocracy—Seminar, by Mr. Mahoney, Mr, 
Roberts, and Mr. Makechnie. 

Second, “supporting” courses, including: 
Principles of Social Philosophy, by Mr. 
Brightman; General Anthropology, by Mr. 
Morris; Criminology, by Mr. Morris; The 
History of England and the British Em. 
pire, by Mr. Ault; The History of Russia, 
by Mr. Nowak; The History of the United 
States since 1865, by Mr. Moody; The 
Renaissance and Reformation, by Mr. No- 
wak; Social Psychology, by Mr. Vaughn; 
Comparative Government and Politics, by 
Mr. Collier; General History of Education, 
by Mr. Wilde; The Philosophical Back. 
ground of Education, by Mr. Marlatr; 
Modern Educational Theories and Prac. 
tices, by Mr. Mahoney; Principles and 
Methods of Teaching, by Mr. Wilson; 
Bases of Behavior, by Mr. Chase; Extra- 
curricular Programmes, by Mr. Eaton; 
The Homeroom, Its Place in the Guidance 
Programme, by Mr. Davis; Social Ethics, 
by Mr. Marlatt; Problems of Adjustment 
in the Home and Family, by Mr. Jones; 
Principles of Secondary Education, by Mr. 
Eaton; and The Schools and Guidance for 
the New Leisure, by Mr. Davis. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


Health Education in an American City’ 
isan account of a five-year program in pub- 
lic health education in Syracuse, New York. 
This enlightening health demonstration 
represents a significant collective effort in- 
volving effective codperation of a large 
number of official and voluntary agencies 
in the city of Syracuse. Financial support 
of the demonstration came from tax budgets 
of the health and other departments of the 
city, from voluntary and commercial or- 
ganizations, supplemented principally by 
money contributed by the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund of New York City. 

This book presents a brief, clear picture 
of the health education phases of this dem- 
onstration. The topics treated in the chap- 
ters include the following: organization of 
the program; enlisting codperation of news- 
papers; selection, construction, and _place- 
ment of health pictures and posters; prep- 
aration and distribution of popular pub- 
lications and various forms of literature 
employed; selection, training, and assign- 
ments of health speakers and speeches; mate- 
rials and methods for dramatizing health; 
preparation and placing of exhibits; special 
campaigns, contests, parades, and other pub- 
licity events; selection and placement of 
health books; keeping records of programs 
and results. Here is a business-like narra- 
tive of one of the most carefully planned 
and administered community health pro- 
grams, with major attention to child health, 
which has been conducted in this or in 
any country. 

Teachers and school administrators may 
find in this compact volume interesting in- 
formation and practical help of several 
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kinds. The part played by the schools in 
this carefully planned and administered pro- 
gram of health education in Syracuse pre- 
sents many informative and stimulating 
suggestions for school people. This book 
does not furnish a model for a program of 
health education in schools. It does, how- 
ever, present in attractive and stimulating 
form a quite clear explanation of the range 
and variety of elements in materials, per- 
sonnel, agencies, and organizations which 
experience has demonstrated to be helpful 
and even essential in a comprehensive, 
effective campaign for the promotion of 
health in a community. Educators rarely, 
if ever, utilize the resources at hand, ready 
to be mobilized with skillful guidance, for 
active service and codperative effort in a 
health program appropriate and indispensa- 
ble for the schools. 

The report of the Syracuse demonstration 
suggests quite clearly the reciprocal rela- 
tionship which is possible and essential for 
the school programs. The school on one 
hand has an important function to perform 
in making substantial contributions to a 
community health and welfare program. On 
the other hand the school may secure a 
greater measure of success in its own ef- 
forts by obtaining the indispensable interest 
and co6peration of home and community 
for the school health program. 

A considerable variety of dynamic fea- 
tures and devices are set forth in this book. 
Many of these appear to be educationally 
sound and commendable. A few will seem 
open to question when tested by the prin- 
ciples and criteria of the best modern 
schools, Helpful advice is given with ref- 
erence to desirable features in charts and 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1934. 
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posters for school use, based upon experi- 


ments with advertisements in newspapers. 

Recent studies confirm the opinions of 
some workers in health education that 
credits and awards representing social mo- 
tives and approval are better than individ- 
ual money prizes in competitive efforts; that 
competitions between classrooms or schools 
are far more desirable than between indi- 
vidual pupils, if competition is accepted as 
a wholesome procedure. 

Some suggestions appear in the chapter 
on “Books and Health” regarding health 
literature in pamphlets and books which 
give promise of successful use for children. 

Tuomas D. Woop. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


Johnston’s Education for Democracy’ is 
a stimulating book. Composed of a series 
of papers presented at different times 
and before different audiences, the book is 
nevertheless a unified and logical presenta- 
tion of the theme of the necessity for ad- 
justment of higher education to individual 
differences. The careful preparation, to the 
limit of his ability to profit thereby, of each 
prospective citizen in our democracy is 
stressed from a variety of approaches. The 
author pleads for differentiation of offer- 
ings, fer careful counseling of students, for 
the open door to higher education accord- 
ing to the capacity of the recipient, for eco- 
nomic equality of educational opportunity, 
for cessation of competition, duplication, 
and waste in the total program of higher 
education, for codperation of public and pri- 
vate agencies, and for increased emphasis 
upon the socialization of outlook both for 
future leaders and their followers-to-be. In 
fact, the author states his belief that the 
future of democracy rests upon the possi- 
bility of developing competent and un- 
selfish leadership. In his view this task rests 
in large degree upon our educational sys- 
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tem, including our colleges, public and pri. 
vate. 

The book is of interest to parents and stu- 
dents. It offers discussion of what may 
reasonably be expected of children and of 
institutions of higher learning in the com. 
plex matter of developing individual talents, 
It warns against expectation of the impos- 
sible. It is of interest to those responsible 
for the organization and conduct of our 
colleges, by reason of its challenge to nv. 
merous current practices and its insistence 
upon fitting the college to the student as 
well as upon fitting the student to the col- 
lege. 

Its closing paragraph ventures a prophecy 
and a hope. 


The writer sees the body of higher educa. 
tion of future years having a still broader base 
than at present through the increase of leisure 
time (unemployment) and through arrange. 
ments to make education available to persons 
of high intellectual ability who do not have 
money. From this broader base, however, in- 
stead of an obelisk, which illustrates recent 
tendencies, there will arise a more rapidly nar- 
rowing structure with setbacks at each story 
and a central tower representing the achieve. 
ments of those of outstanding ability and gen- 
ius. The necessities arising from the present 
financial situation should hasten the reorgan- 
ization within each institution and should en- 
courage the cooperation among _ institutions 
which would so greatly help to retrieve and 
improve all higher education. 


A book well worth reading! 
F. B. O’Rear. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


The increasing literature, both of books 
and periodical discussions, relating to soci- 
ology in its application not only to educa- 
tion in general, and the school in particular, 
but also to the work of the classroom 
teacher, indicates the growing recognition 
of education and teaching as a sociological 
function. This emphasis, though somewhat 


By John B. Johnston. University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
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belated, is distinctly encouraging and will 
inevitably lead to a thoroughgoing recon- 
sideration of school administration, supervi- 
sion, and instruction in line with the needs 
of modern living. 

An Introduction to Educational Soci- 
ology, by Finney and Zeleny,’ emphasizes 
one aspect of sociological interpretation, 
namely, some sociological insights into 
problems daily confronting teachers and 
supervisors. The strength of the book lies 
partly in the limitation of its treatment to 
one aspect of the problem of education and 
partly in the excellence of the treatment of 
the problems included. 

The enumeration of the main headings, 
]. The Community and the Teacher, II. 
Social Interaction in the Classroom, III. 
Culture, Social Institutions, and Education, 
IV. Social Control in the School, indicate 
the vital importance of this book as a text 
for normal schools, teacher’s colleges, and 
schools of education. While the book is 
aimed primarily for classes in educational 
sociology, it should be read by every teacher 
who is seeking to bring her schoolroom 
practice into line with present social needs. 
It is one of the few educational sociologies 
devoted primarily to a consideration of the 
problems of teaching and supervision, and 
presents a much needed emphasis in its 
field. 

E. Grorce Payne. 


HOME MAKING EDUCATION IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


According to the introduction, Miss Wil- 
liamson and Miss Lyle have written a book* 
to meet the “needs of prospective teachers 
in high school” and also “young teachers 
already in service.” Therefore it will be 
of value in all teacher-training courses of 
home economics and will also find a place 


*An Introduction to Educational Sociology. 
Company, 


By Ross L. Finney and Leslie D. Zeleny. 
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in the private library of teachers who are 
trying to improve the status of their own 
teaching. 

In these days when all the subjects of 
the curriculum are being reévaluated in the 
light of present needs, it is very important to 
examine the home economics curriculum 
as it has been developed in various centers. 
This book gives standards of good pro- 
cedure whereby current practices may be 
judged. The chapters on “Organization of 
Work,” “Objectives and Teaching Meth- 
ods,” “Types of Lessons,” and “Planning for 
the Year” are suggestive as to what may 
be done to courses which have grown by 
chance. They apply modern educational 
theories to the field of home economics. 

The live teacher of today is concerned 
not only with what goes on inside her class- 
room, but also with how the ideals of her 
subject are carried over into everyday living. 
This is particularly true in the field of home 
economics. The chapters on “Participation 
in Home Activities” and “Guiding Home 
Projects” tell how to organize a program 
of home work on the part of high school 
girls and gives methods for evaluating the 
work done. It is not a far cry from the 
girl in her home to adult members of the 
family who want an opportunity to make 
up certain lacks in their previous education. 
The home economics teacher has much to 
offer in this field. She will find the chapter 
on “Adult Training” helpful in working 
out a program in either a large or a small 
community. 

One of the very good features of this 
book is the liberal use of pertinent problems 
which will necessitate a practical discus- 
sion of situations involving the educational 
theories advanced by the authors. This 
method of procedure will help to train the 
student teacher to so think in terms of the 


D. C. Heath and 


1934. 
* Home Making Education in the High School. By Maude Williamson and Mary Stewart Lyle. D. Appleton- 


Century Company, 1934. 
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problem method that when she begins to 
do her own teaching she will seek out prac- 
tical problems and life situations whereby 
to present her subject matter. 

Other excellent features of the book are 
the very complete bibliography at the close 
of each chapter, the many rating scales, ex- 
amples of assignments, and check lists. All 
these are carefully worked out and will help 
the seeking teacher improve her own tech- 
nique. 

Grace Reeves. 


A HANDY COLLECTION OF FACTS 
The gentle reader, especially the reader of 


newspapers and magazines, will find the 
new encyclopedia called Facts* a useful com- 
panion. It will provide brief answers to 
a multitude of questions which, without it, 
must wait upon the leisure for somewhat 
extended research or go unanswered be- 
cause the facts are too difficult to run down. 
In case he wishes to pursue a subject, he 
will of course turn to more extensive works. 

Facts is published in four volumes con- 
taining over 1200 pages. It is said to con- 
tain 30,000 articles and some 3,000 pictures, 
maps, and diagrams. The utmost possible 
brevity has been sought, even to the extent 
of abbreviating words/which the context 
will enable the reader to identify without 
too great difficulty. The type faces used 
are agreeable to the eye and the words to 
be commented upon are made to stand out 
through the use of black face. There are 
both political and physical maps of the con- 
tinents and chief subdivisions. 

The test that appears to have been ap- 
plied to determine whether to include a 
given item or not is this: Will the general 
reader be likely to meet with this item? 
The likelihood that a name will be found 
then depends upon the frequency of its 
appearance in current writing. How im- 


5 Facts: 


The New Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 
Friedenthal. 


bheatiohe, Doran and Company, 1934. 
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portant H. L. Mencken will seem to pos- 
terity no one knows; it is sufficient that he 
has enough contemporary interest to be 
frequently mentioned in the Press. 

Obviously such a work will soon get out 
of date. No doubt the publishers have pro- 
vided for this and will issue revised editions 
from time to time. The four handy vol- 
umes in which it is published adapt it very 
well indeed for daily use. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
SIMPLIFYING HisTory 


The director of social studies in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, presents a plea for “Unitary 
History” in Social Studies for January. He 


traces the idea back to Comenius and shows Ff 
that the unit system is not really new. He [ 
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then brings out the advantage to the stu- : 


dent of dealing with a closely related body 
of facts centering in a single theme or topic. 
The unitary concept is not, however, to be 


confused with the topical method which it 


superficially resembles. The experiment in 
Brookline has had to do with providing a 
new and better treatment of American his- 
tory for students in the upper years of the 
high school. The titles of the units finally 
agreed upon are: America—A Part of the 
British Empire; The Growth of Democracy 
in America; Industrialization of America; 
Cultural and Social America; America as a 
World Power; Today’s Problems for Amer- 
icans. 


Hicu Scuoot Stupy oF AMERICAN 
CULTURE 
Three teachers in the Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College, Misses Harden, 
Taggart, and Lemon, contribute to the 
Record of that institution for January an 
account of a new program in the social 


studies for pupils in the tenth grade (sopho- 


Lawrence H. Dawson, and Richard 
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more year of the high school). The course 
was called “A Study of American Civiliza- 
tion and Culture” and was planned for 
F young people who had traveled extensively 
in foreign countries. An approach was 
made through a consideration of present- 
day material civilization and the problem 
of how the national culture might be deep- 
ened and enriched was gradually developed. 
Among the factors examined were language, 
art, science, and technology. The treat- 
ment was largely historical throughout. To 
give some idea of how the course was 
worked out in detail, the writers present an 
account of a unit of study on “The Use of 
Leisure.” 


A Stupy 1n ConTEemporaAry DraMaA 


In the English Journal for January, Pro- 
) fessor Robert Morss Lovett of the Univer- 
} sity of Chicago surveys the “Drama of Mass 
Action.” The “centripetal” play exempli- 
fied in the work of Ibsen is contrasted with 
the “centrifugal” play of the Russians, par- 


ticularly Chekov, in which the interest is 
centered at “the circumference, the line at 
which the characters meet and share the 
interests of the human family.” A similar 
contrast is found between Sheldon’s The 
Nigger and Wexley’s They Shall Not Die, 
“a transcription of the Scottsboro case.” 
The writer points out the difficulties of 
staging plays in which mass action is shown, 
both as to the setting and as to the acting. 
| The finest production so far achieved was, 
he thinks, Ernst Toller’s Man and the 
Masses, given by the Theatre Guild in New 
York in 1924, under the direction of Lee 
Simonson. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SocIAL CHANGE 


In the Elementary School Journal for Jan- 
uary, Professor Newton Edwards of the 
University of Chicago begins a series of 
articles on “Educational Implications of 
» Some Recent Social and Economic Changes 
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in American Life.” He deals with popula- 
tion growth and distribution, and stresses 
particularly the increasing mobility of our 
people. From the facts set forth, this writer 
reaches the conclusion that education must 
become far more a matter of state and na- 
tional concern. “No community and no 
state which is concerned with its own safety 
and welfare can be indifferent to the type 
of educational opportunities afforded youth 
in any other community or state.” 


Tue DitemMa oF YouTH 


Professor Mark A. May, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Human Relations 
in Yale University, thinks there are from 
three to five million persons between sixteen 
and twenty-five who are out of school, un- 
employed, and unmarried. Writing in Pro- 
gressive Education for January, he goes on 
to say that since 1930 the average age of 
this group has risen and the period of un- 
employment is longer. The life career of 
perhaps three million young people appears 
to them to be blocked. They must choose 
either to remain at home as dependents or 
wander abroad. What proportion have 
chosen the latter alternative is not known, 
but the number is large. One of the press- 
ing problems is how to meet the needs of 
high school pupils who are now in school 
but ordinarily would be at work. The 
Government is attempting to provide for 
about half a million in CCC camps and 
elsewhere. It might sponsor community 
projects that would provide for two million 
more. 


Tue Care or Younc CHILDREN IN 
WEsTERN Evrope 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, specialist in the 
Office of Education, reports in Childhood 
Education for January results of observa- 
tions as to the care of younger children in 
the European countries. In general she 
notes conscious effort to offset the effects of 
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U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Educa- 
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the depression. Children not over two are 
better provided for than those from two to 
five. England has in prospect an extensive 
program for the building of nursery schools, 
under the leadership of Lady Astor. In 
Russia there is splendid codperation of the 
departments of health and education. Ex- 
cellent examples of modern teaching tech- 
nique and use of materials are to be found 
in Czechoslovakia and Poland. Apparatus 
for outdoor play was found only in Russia, 
England, and Scotland. The survey did 
not include France and Germany, except 


slightly. 
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